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The Univ ersity of California (UC)and the California 
State University (CSU) were called upon by the legislature to 
implement Human Corps programs of community service by students on 
each o'f their campuses. The California Postsecondary Education 
Commission was directed to report on efforts by colleges and 
universities across the country to encourage volunteerism and to 
review and comment on the Human Corps activities at UC and CSU. 
Information describing current activities are described rather than 
evaluated. A report about Human Corps activities is attached, and CSU 
activities are discussed in detail. Generalizations about its 
programs include the following: there is a serious commitment to the 
purpose and objectives of the Human Corps (made obvious by the 
considerable activity on the campuses); financial resources are being 
sought front multiple public and private sources to support the Human 
Corps program efforts; the cost of monitoring Human Corps activities 
will likely fall to the state; and in less than a year, the 
development of the Human Corps at UC and CSU has been ir.ipressive. An 
appendix provides a copy of Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987). 
Tables are included. Attachments comprising two-thirds of the 
document include information on campus programs, contacts, and 
taskforces, as well as a 35"page draft report of the CSU Task Force 
on Civil Service Internships (July 1987). (SM) 
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Summary 



Through Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987), 
the Legislature directed the California Postsecond* 
ary Education Commission to report annually over 
the next five years on the development of "Human 
Corps'* programs of volunteer student service at the 
University of California and the California State 
University. 

This first report in the series describes the origins of 
the Human Corps concept and the initial steps that 
the University and State University are taking to 
implement it. Attached to the report are documents 
from the University and State University, describ- 
ing these steps in detail. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting 
on May 2, 1988, on recommendation of its Policy De- 
velopment Committee. Additional copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from the Library of the Com- 
mission at (916) 322*8031. 

Questions about the substance of the Commission's 
report may be directed to Roslyn R. Elms of the Com- 
mission staff at (916) 322-8030. 

Inquiries about Human Corps activities at the Uni- 
versity of California may be directed to Mary Beth 
Snyder, Director, Student Affairs and Services, Of- 
fice of the President, at (415) 642- 9853. 

Inquiries about the California State University's ac- 
tivities may be addressed to Diane Vines, Director of 
Special Programs, Academic Affairs, Office of the 
Chancellor, at (213) 590-5768. 
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Status Report on Human Corps Activities 



Origins and scope of the report 

In Supplemental Language to the iSSS-S'ir Budget 
Bill (Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158; Chapter 
165 of the Statutes of 1986), the Legislature called 
on the University of California and the California 
State University to implement '*Human Corps'* pro- 
grams of community service by students on each of 
their campuses. It also directed the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission to report on ef- 
forts by colleges and universities throughout the 
country to encourage volunteerism and to review 
and to comment on the Human Corps activities un- 
dertaken by the University and State University in 
response to the Supplemental Language. 

In March 1987» the Commission responded to that 
legislative mandate with its report, Student Public 
Service and the "Human Corps.'' In that report, the 
^ Commission presented no specific recommendations, 

although it stated its belief that public service pro- 
grams in public colleges and universities should be 
voluntary rather than compulsory. 

In 1987, the Legislature adopted Assembly Bill 1820 
(Vasconcellos; Chapter 1245, Statutes of 1987; re- 
produced in the Appendix), which expanded the Hu- 
man Corps concepts contained in ACR 58. AB 1820 
called for cooperation between postsecondary edu- 
cation institutions, public and private schools, and 
non-profit agencies and philanthropies to plan, fund» 
and implement Human Corps activities. It recom- 
mended an average of 30 hours of community service 
per student in each academic year» and it intended 
that such student participation increase substan- 
tially fay 1993, with an ultimate goal of 100 percent 
participation of all full-time students, including 
undergraduate and graduate students. It called on 
both segments and all campuses to establish Human 
Corps task forces by this past March 1 and for each 
campus to adopt an implementation strategy by this 
next July 1 and to implement Human Corps pro- 
grams by this fall. It strongly encouraged Commu- 
nity Colleges and member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of Independent California Colleges and Uni- 
versities to establish similar task forces. It included 



an appropriation of $70,000 to the University and 
$170,000 to the State University to fund incentives 
for implementing the Human Corps, although the 
Governor vetoed those appropriations. 

AB 1820 also directed the Commission to monitor 
the development, implementation, and operation of 
the Human Corps program and submit annual re- 
ports each March to the appropriate fiscal and policy 
committees of the Legislature, and it required that 
by March 1, 1994, the Commission conduct a compre- 
hensive evaluation that covers both qualitative and 
quantitative changes in the segments' volunteer par- 
ticipation. It specified that the Commission include 
in that report recommendations regarding continua- 
tion of the Human Corps and whether or not a man- 
datory program is needed to fulfill the objectives of 
the legislation. It also stated the intent of the Legis- 
lature to provide funding for that comprehensive 
evaluation. 

On November 17, 1987, in accordance with AB 1820, 
Commission staff convened a meeting of representa- 
tives from the University and the State University 
to determine the appropriate data requirements for 
the progress reports and the comprehensive evalu- 
ation. The representatives agreed that the segments 
would arrange to collect the information needed for 
the evaluation along the lines prescribed by the bill, 
including student participation by academic area 
and level, and student receipt of pay or academic 
credit for their service. 

This document constitutes the Commission's first 
annual report in response to AB 1820. It is meant to 
describe current activities of the University and the 
State University rather than evaluate them, since it 
would be premature to undertake any assessment 
yet of the "results" of the extensive planning cur- 
rently underway on the campuses and in the system- 
wide ofiices. 

Attached to this document ^^/e reports that the Uni- 
versity and State University submitted to the Com- 
mission this past March about their Human Corps 
activities. The report submitted by the State Uni- 
versity consists of two sections - first, a report to the 
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Commission on Human Corps; and the second, a Ju- 
ly 1987 draft of the Report of the Task Force on Civic 
Service Internships. Rather than repeat the detailed 
information in those segmental reports, the Com- 
mission presents only general information about the 
two segments in the following paragraphs and then 
offers four conclusions stemming from those reports. 



University of California activities 

As the University's report illustrates, considerable 
variation exists among the nine campuses on how 
they are proceeding with the coordination of existing 
commtmity services and the expansion of volunteer 
participation. All eight general campuses have 
either established new Human Corps advisory com- 
mittees or expanded previously existing committees 
with commimity representation. Some of the cam- 
puses, such as Berkeley, Irvine, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego have successfully secured outside funds to 
support Human Corps activities, while others, in- 
cluding Davis, Riverside, and Santa Barbara, have 
allocated internal resources to provide part-time 
staffing for Human Corps efforts. 

The Office of the President is planning to sponsor a 
two-day Human Corps conference in October for 
campus administrators and students involved in the 
planning and administration of public service activ- 
ities on the campuses. 



California State University activities 

In 1986, the State University conducted a survey of 
student participati^*n in civic activities which re- 
vealed that at least 15,164 of its students were then 
involved in community service activities, including 
internships, credit courses, and paid services. State 
University officials suspect that the survey under- 
reported the actual number of students involved in 
commimity service, since some community service 
activities were not considered in the measurement of 
participation. 

In Fall 1986, at the request of Chancellor Reynolds, 
the State University's Trustees allocated $1 million 
of its lottery budget to support service to underrep- 
resented minority high schools and student commu- 



nity service. The Trustees approved continued al- 
location of those funds in 1987, and in 1988 they 
added $312,000 for a high school interns program 
that offers opportunities for students to relate their 
academic learning to the solution of social problems.. 

Each of the State University's 19 campuses receives 
$20,000 plus a pro-rata allocation based on its full- 
time-equivalent enrollment to develop model pro- 
grams in community service or to enhance existing 
programs. Each campus has now identified a 
Human Corps campus coordinator and appointed 
campus task forces, and the Fullerton and Chico 
campuses have been asked to host regional meetings 
of campus representatives responsible for Human 
Corps programs. 

At the systemwide level, the State University's Task 
Force on Civic Service Internships completed its 
work in 1987, and its successor - the Systemwide 
Task Force for Policy Guidance - is currently being 
convened to review previous activities and to plan 
for campus regional meetings and further actions. 

The Office of the Chancellor has adopted a uniform 
data collection process that will be used in its bien- 
nial surveys of student participation. It uses nine 
categories of service for its reporting: 

1. Educational participation in the community; 

2. Volunteer income tax assistance (VITA); 

3. Public school outreach; 

4. Organizational research for public agencies and 
elected officials; 

5. Development of audiovisual and promotional 
materials; 

6. Programs for the disabled; 

7. Service to refugee populations; 

8. Services to families; and 

9. Mental health service. 

Attachment A of the State University's report pro- 
vides a campus-by-campus description of current 
community service activities, including the desig- 
nated campus coordinator, the community service 
agencies involved, the services performed, and other 
pertinent information. As can be seen, considerable 
diversity exists among the myriad of activities re- 
ported, depending on the social and cultural am- 
bience of the campus. A group of State University 
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students and faculty are developing a summary of 
model Human Corps programs that is expected to be 
available for distribution this fall. 



Summary 

Four generalizations sire possible about the progress 
being made to dato by the University and State 
University in creating Human Corps programs in 
accordance with AB 1820: 

• First, the considerable activity on the campuses 
and in systemvade offices indicates a serious com- 
mitment to the purpose and objectives of the 
Human Corps. Despite the lack of General Fund 
support, and with imagination and ingenuity, 
much planning and promoting of community ser- 
vice is already underway. 

• Second, financial resources are being sought from 
multiple private and public sources to support the 
diverse efforts that constitute Human Corps pro- 
grams. Clearly financial resources will be more 
important as programs expand. While the reallo- 
cation and redirection of internal funds is possible 
and is currently occurring, these funds are limited 
and inadequate to sustain major efforts to involve 
all students on all campuses. Plans to secure ex- 
ternal fiscal support for that purpose need to be 
developed and promoted by the segments. 

e Third, the cost of rr*onitoring Human Corps activ- 



ities, including surveying students, identifying 
participants, and the lilce, will not appeal to pri- 
vate philanthropies and will likely fall to the 
State to support. 

• Fourth and finally, in less than a year, the crea- 
tion and development of Human Corps at the Uni- 
versity and State University have been most im- 
pressive. Many 'volunteer and community service 
activities existed on the campuses before the Hu- 
man Corps legislation was adopted, of course; and 
those existent efforts have constituted the foun- 
dation on which the current activities are build- 
ing. Yet the current level of enthusiasm, interest, 
and involvement is new and is clearly responsive 
to what is now State policy - the participation of 
college and university students in community ser- 
vice as a regular part of their higher education ex- 
perience. 
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Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987) 



Assembly Bill No. 1820 



CHAPTER 1245 

An ^'^:t to add Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 99100) to Part 
65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, relating to postsecondary educa- 
tion, and making an appropriation therefor. 

[Approved by Governor September 27, 1967. Filed with 
Secretiry of State September 27, 1987.] 

I -^m deleting the $240,000 appropriation contained in proposed Education Code 
Section 99106 contained in Assembly Bill No. 1820. 

This bUl would create the Human Corps within the Universit)* of (Mfbrn^ and the 
California State University, and would encourage students to participate in the Hu- 
man Corps by providing an average of 30 hours of community service in each academ- 
ic year. 

Both the University of California and the California State University have ongoing 
student volunteer commrndty service activities. The administrative structure is in 
place to accommodate activities proposed by this bill No additional funds are re- 
quired 

With this deletion, I approve Assembly Bill No. 1820. 

GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN, Governor 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 1820, Vasconcellos. Postsecondary education: Human Corps. 

Existing law does not require college students to participate in 
community activities. 

This bill would create the Human Corps within the University of 
California and the Califomia State University, and would encourage 
students to participate in the Himian Corps by providing an average 
dF 30 hours of community service in each academic year, as specified. 

This bill would require the Califomia Postsecondary Education 
Commission to annually, by March 31, conduct progress reports on 
student participation in the Human Corps, as specified. 

This bill would require the conmiission to conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation by March 31, 1994, as specified. 

This bill would require that all progress reports and the 
comprehensive evaluation V j submitted to the appropriate fiscal and 
policy committees of the Legislature. 

The bill would appropriate 870,000 to the University of California 
and 8170,000 to the Califomia State University for its purposes, as 
specified. 

Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 99100) is 
added to Part 65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, to read: 
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Chapter 2. Human Corps 

99100. (a) The legislature finds and declares all of the following: 

(1) California students have a long and rich tradition of 
participation in conununity service which should be recognized, 
commended, and expanded 

(2) There is a growing national consensus that student 
participation in community services enhances the undergraduate 
experience. 

(3) Student conunimity service is an activity of extreme 
importance to the mission of the university and deserves to be 
conducted both for academic credit and otherwise. 

(4) The state*s postsecondary educational institutions are charged 
to maintain a tradition of public service as well as teaching and 
research. 

(5) Access to the privilege of attending the university is made 
possible for many by our state's tradition of keeping fees and tiiition 
low. 

(6) Practical learning experiences in the real world are valuable 
for the development of a student*s sense of self, skills, and education. 

(7) Our state faces enormous unmet human needs and social 
challenges including undereducated children, increasing illiteracy 
and teenage parenting, environmental contamination, homelessness, 
school dropouts, and growing needs for elder care. 

(8) The state's ability to face these challenges requires 
policymakers to find creative and cost-efFective solutions including 
increased efforts for conununity and student public service. 

(9) The Legislatiu^e and the State of California provide substantial 
incentives and subsidies for its citizens to attend the state's 
postsecondary education institutions, public and private, which are 
among the fiiaest in the world. 

(10) Current volunteer efforts conducted by conununity 
organizations reach only a fraction of the need. The need for public 
service is great because private, state, and federal funding are 
insufficient to pay for all the social services needed. 

(11) Existing community service efforts have successfully 
demonstrated that participation in public serxace is of mutual benefit 
to participating students and the recipients of their services. 

(b) It i5; the intent of the Legislature in enacting this article to do 
all of the following: 

(1) Complete the college experience by providing students an 
opportunity to develop themselves and their skills in real-world 
learning experiences. 

(2) To help nurture a sense of human community and social 
responsibilit>' in our college students. 

(3) Invite the fullest possible cooperation between postsecondary 
education institutions, schools, public, private, and nonprofit 
agencies, and philanthropies to plan, fund, and implement expanded 
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opportunities for student participation in community life through 
public service in organized programs. 

(4), To substantially increase college student participation in 
community services by June 3C, 1993, with the ultimate goal of 100 
percent participation. 

99101. There is hereby created a program known as The Human 
Corps within the University of California and the California State 
University. The California Community Colleges, proprietary schools, 
and member institutions of the Association of Independent 
California. Colleges and Universities are strongly encouraged to 
implement Human Corps programs. The purpose of the corps is to 
provide every student an ongoing opportimity throughout his or her 
college career to participate in a community service activity. Toward 
this goal« beginning in the fall term in 1988, full-time students, 
including hoSx undergraduate and graduate students, entering the 
University of California, the Caiifomia State University, or an 
institution that is a member of the Association of Independent 
Caiifomia Colleges and Universities to pursue a degree shall be 
stron^y encouraged and expected, although not required, to 
participate in the Hunuui Corps by providing an average of 30 hours 
of conmumity service in each academic year. The segments shall 
determine how to encourage and monitor student participation. The 
segments are strongly encouraged to develop flexible programs that 
permit the widest possible student involvement, including 
participation by part-time students and others for whom 
participation may be difficult due to financial, academic, personal, or 
other considerations. 

99102. For the purposes of this article, conmumity service shall be 
defined as work or service performed by students either voluntarily 
or for some form of compensation or academic credit through 
nonprofit, governmental, and community-based organizations, 
schools, or college campuses. In general, the work or service should 
be det^'gned to provide direct experience with people or project 
planning, and should have the goal of improving the quality of life 
for the conununity. Eligible activities may include, but are not 
limited to, ti^^oring, literacy training, neighborhood improvement, 
increasing environmental safety, assisting the elderly or disabled, 
and providing mental health care, particularly for disadvantaged or 
low-income residents. 

In developing community service programs, campuses shall 
emphasize efforts which can most effectively use the skills of 
students such as tutoring programs or literacy programs. 

99103. There are hereby created Human Corps task forces in 
each segment which shall be established on each campus by March 
1, 1988. Commimity colleges and member institutions of the 
Association of Independent Caiifomia Colleges and Universities are 
sfTongly encouraged to establish task forces for the purposes set forth 
ia this section. Each task force shall be composed of students, faculty, 
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and campus adiiiinistratiou. Each task force also shall include 
community representativeb from groups such as schoob, local 
businesses and govenmient, nonprofit associations, social service 
agencies, and philanthropies. Each task force shall reflect the ethnic 
and racial diversity of the institution and the surrounding 
community. The purpose of the task forces is to strengthen and 
coordinate existing oncampus and external commimity service 
opportunities, expand and make new service opportimities available, 
promote the Human Corps to make students, community groups, 
facult}-, employment recruiters, and administrators aware of the 
serxice expectation, and develop rules and guidelines for the 
program. 

In conducting their charges, campus task forces should develop an 
implementation strategy which includes but is not limited to, the 
following, by July 1, 1988: 

(a) A survey of the existing level of student participation 
including number of students, amount of time allocated, sourcei, and 
amounts of funds for activities and types of agencies participating. 

(b) A plan to substantially expand student participation in 
conmiunity service by June 30, 1993. 

(c) Criteria for determining what activities reasonably qualif>' as 
conununity service. 

(d) Criteria to determine which community agency and campus 
programs have the training, management, and fiscal resources, and 
a track record or potential for success in addressing social needs and 
can reasonably use additional student assistance to administer their 
programs. 

(e) A statement regarding the institution's conmiitment to 
community service to be included in application and orientation 
materials to conmiunicate the expectation for student participation 
in community service. 

(f) A statement that each campus has examined, in close 
consultation with the faculty, how student community service may 
be implemented to complement the academic program, including a 
determination of whether and how Human Corps programs may be 
offered for academic credit. 

(g) A budget which identifies the sta£F and f\ ading resources 
needed on each campus to implement this Human Corps. 

99104. It is the intent of the Legislature that segments maximize 
the use of existing resources to implement the Human Corps. This 
responsibility includes seeking the resources of the private and 
independent sectors, philanthropies, and the federal government to 
supplement state support for Human Corps programs. The 
Legislature intends that the funds appropriated for purposes of this 
chapter to the Regents of the University of CalilFomia and the 
Trustees of the California State University be used to offtet some of 
the costs of developing the Human Corps. The segmental and 
campus Human Corps Task Forces shall jointly determine how those 
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ftinds are used. It is the further intent of the Legislature that funds 
be allocated competitively for programs and not on a pro rata basis 
for each campus. Preference in funding should be given to 
strengthen and expand exemplary efforts to implement the Human 
Corps and to stimulate new efforts on. campuses where the 
establishment of student community service programs has been 
limited. 

Campuses may develop numerous approaches to implement the 
Human Corps on each campus. Activities eligible for ftmding may 
include a wide variety of incentives for student participation such as: 

(a) Recognition programs. 

(b) Fellovvships. 

(c) Awareness programs. 

(d) Periodic conferences for students and commtmity 
organizations. 

(e) Transportation costs. 

(f) Matching grants. 

(g) Intersegmental prognuns. 

99105. The Califonua Postsecondary Education Commission 
annually, by March 31, shall conduct reports on the progress that the 
University of California and the CaUfomia State University are 
making to substantially increase student paiticipation in the Human 
Corps. By March 31, 1994, the commission shall conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation which shall include, but not be linaited to, 
the following: 

(a) The number of students who completed participation in the 
Human Corps by academic area (humanities, social services) and 
academic level (freshman, sophomore, etc.). 

(b) The number of students who volunteered, or received pay or 
academic credit for service. 

(c) An inventory of the types of community agencies which 
participated and the types of opportunities they provided. 

(d) An inventory of the types of incentives for student 
participation offered by campuses including awards, grants, and 
training. 

(e) The number of courses related to Human Corps programs. 

(f) The number of staff and sources of funding provided to the 
Human Corps on each campus. 

(g) A survey of participating agencies to determine whether the 
addition of student resources enhanced their progrsun. 

(h) The number of community colleges which participated in the 
Himian Corps. 

(i) Recommendations for continuation of the Htunan Corps 
including a recommendation whether a mandatory program should 
be established to the extent that community service programs failed 
to produce a substantial increase in student participation in the 
Human Corps. It is the intent of the Legislature to provide funding 
for the evaluation. 
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(j) The commission shall convene a meeting of representatives 
from the University of California and the California State University 
to determine the appropriate data requirements for the progress 
reports and the comprehensive evaluation* All progress reports and 
the comprehensive evaluation shall be submitt^ to the appropriate 
fiscal and policy committees of the Legislature. 

99106. The sum of seventy thousand dollars ($70,000) is hereby 
appropriated from the General Fund to the Regents of the 
University of California and one hundred seventy thousand dollars 
($170,000) to the Trustees of the California State University for the 
purposes of this chapter in the 1987-88 fiscal year. Future funding 
shall be contingent upon Budget Act appropriations. No provision of 
this article shsdl apply to the University of California imless the 
Regents of the University of California, by resolution, make that 
provision applicable. 
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March 8, 1988 



William H. Pickens 
Executive Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street, 3rd Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Bill: 

Pursuant to requirements '"•f AB 1820 and discussions with CPEC's 
Roslyn Elms, I am enclosing the second progress report on the 
University of California Human Corps program. For each general 
campus, the report includes an update on: (1) the campus Human 
Corps advisory committee, (2) the focus of campus Human Corps 
efforts, and (3) new funding sources for community service 
activities. 

In addition to the c ampus activities , the Office of the President 
is sponsoring a two>dav Human Corps conference next Oct ober for 
campus administrators and students who are involved in the 
planning and administration of public service activities on the 
campuses . 

Please call if you have any questions about the report. 



Enclosure 

cc: Senior Vice President Frazer 
Vice President Baker 
Assistant Director Desrochers 
Director Snyder 

Principal Analyst Castillo-Robson 



Sincerely, 



Alice C. Cox 

Assistant Vice President 
Student Academic Services 



and Educational Relations 
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CAMPUS HUMAN CORPS ACTIVITIES 
JANUARY 1168 PROGRESS REPORT 



Berkeley 

Advisory Committee: An Ad Hoc Human Corps Advisory Committee was 
established last year and has been reconstituted again this 
spring semester with Jim Briggs^ Director of the Career Planning 
and Placement Center^ serving as chair. The eleven-member 
Committee includes faculty^ staff/ student ^ and community agency 
representatives . 

General Approach/Activities : Given that the campus has a number 
of "clearing houses" for campus community service activities ^ the 
^ campus plans to expand on existing programs offered through the 
ASUC Community Projects Office and clearing houses sponsored by 
the community such as Stiles Hall and the YWCA. The campus plans 
to conduct a survey this year of student community service 
activities and continues to work on securing extramural funding 
for new programs and activities. 

Funding: The campus has been awarded a FIPSE grant for $120^000 
to establish the Financial Aid Community Service Option 
administered by the Office of Finamcial Aid. Specifically, loans 
taken out by Berkeley students will be forgiven in exchange for 
participation in community service projects either while they are 
enrolled at Berkeley or immediately upon graduation. The campus 
also has applied for a $10,000 Campus Compc^.t Matching Grant from 
the Stewart Foundation to assist in the de\^xopment of additional 
community service projects and coordination of existing programs. 
The campus will contribute $10,000 in matching resources toward 
these efforts should the grant be awarded. Notification of awards 
is expected by April !• 

Davis 

Advisory Committee: A Human Corps Advisory Committee has been 
reconstituted this year. Chaired by Robert Franks, Assistant to 
the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, the Committee will be 
meeting in early March. The membership includes faculty, staff, 
students, and community representatives. 

General Approach/Activities: The campus is building on existing 
campus programs and plans, and plans to have new activities 
beginning in the 1988 fall quarter. 

Funding: The campus has approved $7,000 in campus funds for a 
Graduate Assistant and office expenses to assist in the , 
administration of Human Corps activities for the 1988-89 academic 
year. 
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Irvine 



Advisory Committee: An eight member Human Corps Council has been 
appointed with Sally Peterson, Assistant vice Chancellor for 
Student Development, serving as Acting Chair- The Council 
includes faculty, staff, student, and community agency 
representatives. The Council has been meeting all year. 

General Approach/ Activities: Three major activities are planned 
for this academic year: (1) The campus is sponsoring a Volunteer 
Fair entitled "Have a Heart" on February 12 and will have 25 
community agencies represented? (2) szucent organizations have 
begun an "adopt-an-agency" program where individual organizations 
sponsor an agency for the day to come to the campus to 
familiarize themselves with the students in order to train agency 
representatives as future campus contacts; and (3) in April, the 
campus plans to sponsor three one-day projects where students 
assist three agencies in providing immediate community service 
(helping in nursing homes; building/repairing facilities, etc.) 
to demonstrate to students the value of community service. 

Funding: The Human Corps Council requested $3,000 in campus funds 
for the 1988-89 academic years to support various community 
service related programs. The campus received a $3,362 Irvine- 
Newport Rotary club Grant to cover the publication of a pamphlet 
on credit and non-credit community service opportunities. The 
campus applied for, but did not receive, a FIPSS grant. The 
Volunteer Center of Orange County will present awards to 
individuals and organizations on campus this year for their 
outstanding volunteer work in the local community. And finally. 
Human Corps programs have been accepted by the Irvine Development 
Office as a possible "beneficiary" for the upcoming 25th 
Anniversary Capital Campaign. A $10,000 target has been set for 
community service projects by Campaign and campus staff. 

Los Angeles 

Advisory Committee: An Advisory Committee has been established 
with Vice Chancellor Winston Doby serving as chair. The Committee 
is being expanded to include community representatives (faculty, 
students, and staff are already represented). The Committee meets 
several times a year to oversee policy issues related to 
community service. 

General Approach/ Activities: The campus plans to build on 
existing community service programs, given the number of offices 
already involved in community service. These programs include 
academic and non-academic internship programs; the placement 
center; and the Center for Student Programs which include 700 
student organizations, many of which are involved in community 
service p^'ojects. The campus has funded the "Chancellor's 
Humanitarian Award" to honor individual students or organizations 
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who have The campus has joined "Campus Compact" and has taken a 
leadership role in its programs. 

Funding: A pilot literacy project has received a small grant from 

Campus Compact." The campus has applied for a $10,000 Stewart 
Foundation Matching Grant for their community service projects. 
The Vice Chancellor has released staff from their normal duties 
to assist in these efforts. 

Riverside 

Advisory Committee: An eleven-member Advisory Committee is being 
chair ^^^^ ^^^^ Chancellor Lou Leo serving as interL-n 

General Approach/Activities: The campus plans to build on 
existing public service programs such as their off-campus 
tutorial programs and field research programs in the biomedical 
sciences . 

Funding: One half-time position has been requested for Reg Fee 
support for the 1988-39 academic year. 

San Diego 

Advisory Committee: An Advisory Committee has been reconstituted 
this year with faculty, staff, student, and community agency 
representatives. -r y jr 

General Approach/Activities: The campus has sponsored the 

Volunteer Connection" with 30-50 organizations participating. . 
oyer 200 students signed up for community service as a result of 
this volunteer fair. 

Funding: The ASUC is funding office space and "in-kind" office 
needs. $2,000 m campus funds have also been allocated for new 
community service efforts. The campus received $4,000 from the 
Hewlett Foundation to support a .50 FTE for six months to work on 
the 'Volunteer Connection" referred to above. 

Santa Barbara 

Advisory Committee: An administrative "consortium" has been 
established to staff all Human Corps efforts. 

General Approach/Activities: The campus will build on existing 
programs. They plan to hold a "kick-off" Human Corps Forum in 
February to highlight their activities. 

Funding: $45-50,000 in Reg Fee funds and $12,000 in ASUC funds 
are supporting current activities. The campus plans to seek 
outside funding for the next academic year. 
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Santa Cruz 



Advisory Committee: The campus has established a Human Corps 
committee, chaired by Ms. Susan Burcaw who is Special Assistant 
to the Chancellor. The committee meets regularly and is charged 
with expanding existing campus volunteer efforts, working on the 
implementation of a campus plan and obtaining external funding 
for service activities. 

General Approach/Activities: Santa Cruz students are 
extraordinarily active in volunteer work. A central focus of this 
year's efforts is to address the literacy needs of the community. 

Funding: The campus is attempting to obtain external funding for 
its literacy program. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



BAKERSPtELD - CHICO 00MtNCU£2 HILLS FRESNO FULLERTON • HAYWARO HUMBOLDT 
rOMONA ' SACRAMENTO SAN BERNARDINO SAN DIECO • SAN PRANQSCO SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 




March 31, 1988 



Dr. William Pickens 
Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street, 2nd Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear Dr. Pickens: 

Supplemental Language to the Budget Act of 1987 contains the following 
statement: 

"It is the intent of the Legislature to commend 
the CSU for its Human Corps Planning Group, and 
to encourage CSU to continue its initial effort 
to develop and encourage student community 
service activities known as the "Human Corps". 
It is further the intent of the Legislature 
that the group submit a progress report on its 
activities to the CPEC by April 1, 1988. The 
CPEC shall also complete a progress report, 
which shall be submitted to the appropriate 
legislative committees by May 15, 1988." 

I am attaching the response of The California State University 
to CPEC as required by the supplemental language. I believe this 
report is responsive to the request of the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee. If you have any questions regarding this material , 
please contact Dr. Diane Vines, Director of Special Programs, 
Academic Affairs, who prepared this report. 




Attachments 

cc: Dr. W. Ann Reynolds 
Dr. John M. Smart 
Dr. Anthony J. Moye 
Dr. Diane Vines 
o 
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REPORT -^0 THE CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION ' 
THE HUmN CORPS IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNI VErTiTY 

^^^^'^O':"!^ state University has been actively involved in 

Jo . n*:i" "'^^ 32 """"'an Corps-'. In response 

f?8<f rC^piS.'°"D'''\!;^'*^^'" '"^ to University, fn '^^Sn 

1986 Chancellor Reynolds established the Task Force on Civic Service 

?e^fn;s''-Vice'^.?resStJ"5^"'fJ ^T"."'*^ represenUt'VJs. TZs 
presidents Vice Presidents, faculty, students, and Chancellor's Office 

^^?^Ln7^^'.^^^^*? ^^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^ to explore ways in which ThI 
.^llTrl^ State Urn vers ty might respond to the need to prov dl 
additional experiences in human and community service for our 

^'""Pt^'o" 0^ ^'ts deliberations the membe?" 
rnf5fc.?°n"".'"' that human service internships can prov de vaS'e" 
and lasting, educational experiences for our students and contribute tc 
the greater society of which we are members. conxrioute tc 

The Task Force met several times over the course of the vpar 
Before making recomn^ndations about the developS of commin??; 
service programs in the CSU, the Task Force believed it importTnt t^ 

ac%1vnfes ''anJ'Z' r/^J^\2tudents are a.ready ^nga T?n "suc'h 
activities, and the nature of programs already in piace on the 

Sronnair'e'^HM;-'" '-''i """P"^^^ were^s^ed to coniplete a 

questionnaire eliciting information on the variety and scope of 
community service activities and programs now being coordinated Sy^ each 

souahJ%KIJ?i;«''^ "'^^ i definition of community service, and 
sought information on a number of factors related to community service 

ZrVnZlV''']^f'^ -^^^ """P"^' example: the type of Xllce 

<:p».«I?!c suggest a few general characteristics of community 

services programs now in existence on the ca.npuses First such 
programs currently exist in human services, in healV services/science 

nllill^ '^lr^^^^^ «^ts, media/jou?SI??sm: 

physical education/recreation, home economics, and urban plann na 
These programs unfailingly include a comnunity services component! 

actil'itip/'S '^^'^"f 7'*!^^ estimates as they may not include the 
act i ? Is are Joi' ."'^ °^ ^t"^^"*^ «hen such 

act J.-Hpc [tn L a E^"* °^ campus-directed or campus-related 
activities. Also, the data may not include students Darticioatina in 

S^g1^rza^ionf "in'^'.lit?' T''' organizations'' Sr"' by^'^'stude 
organizations. In addition, there are inconsistencies in reoortina 

Znln'T' to.".T2 especially in the interpretatfon of the ?e?m 
community service". The Task Force believes that generally camoules 
underreported types of activities rather than including an act?Ju Is 
which the Task Force considers as community service. activities 
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The statistics provided lead to a reasonable, though conservative 
understanding of community service activities in The California State 
university as they were carried out at the time of the survey. 

Estimated Number of Participants 

(Systemwide) 15,164 

Percent of Participants, by Form of Activity 

a. Internship 52% 

b. Non-internship 21% 

c. Indetermina;;e •[% 

Percent of Participants, by Sponsoring Unit 

a. Academic Unit (e.g., dept., school) 69% 

b. Nonacademic Unit zi% 

c. Mixed/Indeterminate 4% 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Service^ 

a. Health ■]2% 

b. Education 13% 

c. Social Welfare 23% 

d. Other Governmental \% 

e. Cultural Enrichment 15% 

f. Other/ Indeterminate 33% 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Gain 
(categories not mutually exclusive)2 

a. Experience 99% 

b. Credit 78% 

c. Stipend P2% 

d. Requirement 32% 

e. Other 30% 

' This categorization was inferred from the questionnaire da .a The 
Incidence of 'other/indeterminate" is inflated by the frequent 
reporting of groups of activities under an "umbrella" urogram. 

■ The percentages labeled "stipend" and, to a lesser extent, "credit" 
and requirement may be inflated because these items on the 
questionnaire were checked if iome but not all participants 
received stipends, academic credit, and/or credit towards meeting 
degree requirements. 
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Percent of Participants in Programs 
With Non -general Fund Budget 
(categories not mutually exclusive)^ 



a. Other State 

b. Private 

c. Federal 



n 

9% 

d. Agencies Served 

e. Associated Students ic* 

f. Other jI 

Even as the Task Force began its work. The CalifnmiA ct^t^i 

e";?cl'?n Vts WmoJst" ^ ^*-"9thrn%r:g;:mT;f ll^l 

AnrRevnold. thi rcfiT recommendation of Chancellor W. 

t2o cateaories of Trustees allocated $1.0 million in 

two categories — Service to Under-represented Minoritv Hi ah <;rhnftic 
and Student Community Service - in its 1986/^ Lottery sSdael 
These funds, distributed to campuses with guides endor7ed by ^th^ 
Irn^ Jr"' m"^^! ^-"^^ *° ^"9tnent existing coSty service 

programs and to place student interns in 160 high schools 
characterized by high levels of minority enrollment St?onS v 
positive reports on 1986/87 activities from the campuses resulted ^ 
J^IlI^^c'.^Pr''*. °^ ^^'"^ P^°g^ams in the 1987/88 Lottery B^dae? 

'^°P*'^ ^" May. 1987. The 1988/89 lottery budal? 

liTmni^ JJ'ulT*""' ^" M^^^^' 1988 included an additional 
$312,000 for the high school interns program. aaaitionai 

The student community service program is desianed tn f.mH 
student internships and other student activities that 

L'lStlon of'VcTal'*"' M*' *° '''''' academic learn ng to the 

soc?^ Irlnvo , problems or to augment the human resources of 
social service agencies serving our citizens. 

cnr<.f°"™"T'*^.."'''('" ''''°^^1y de^^"ed to include work with 
social, educational, governmental, and human service aaencTIs 

' ^^"^"1 placements, paid internships, work-studv 
laboratory experiences and cooperative education. ^* 

Campuses were allocated $20,000 each plus an FTES pro rata 
allocation. Funds may be used for the rdlowing: ^ 

0 To develop a model progran- in which a currently unmet 

wSlr'thJ? 'i''"'^'.''^°"9h the use of stuSs 
working in the local community; 

° by lt"Iden'ts.'" ^'"^^^^^'^g community service 

^ The "agencies served" item appears to have been oarticularlv 
subject to variation in interpretation by respondents? ^ 
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Campuses are asked to expend lottery funds with the goal of 
encouraging coimiunity service as an integral part of the educational 
experience of many students. Thus, participation of students in 
conmunity service programs is not limited to majors in the human 
service disciplines. However, such community service is directly 
related to the educational programs and is a part of the academic 
learning expediences. 

These lottery funds have produced exciting results on campuses. 
Many campuses utilized lottery funds to extend existing programs: 
others developed new programs which have interesting implications for 
dissemination to other c?.mpuses as we share information across 
campuses. 

A description of some exemplary programs follows. In addition. 
1ndivK.jal campus activities are summarized In Attachment A. 

EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION IN THE COMMUNITY (EPIC). 

*h i^^'^cPr """P""^ chose to direct lottery funds to assist 
tneir EPIC program, a comprehensive community services program. 
California State Univ ersity. Long Beach encourages students to 
engage in meaningful experiences by volunteering their time for 
academic credit at approved work sites In local and national 
non-profit organizations. Students are monitored by faculty who 
ensure that academic integrity and the quality of work are 
maintained. Students may also volunteer without seeking academic 
credit. CSULB students worked in such diverse areas as rape 
prevention, hospitals, crisis counseling, health programs, 
recreation, education, legislative offices, law enforcement, 
advertising, and elderly assistance programs. 

California State University. Los Angeles also provided 
su.-iport for students involved in the EPIC program. CSULA 
developed an Innovative partnership with MacLaren Hall in El 
the main residential care facility In Los Angeles for 
abused and abanujned children. Students in Health and Human 
services developed a new Infant care program. Education students 
conducted weekly music classes. 
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VOLUNTEER INCOME TAX ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (VITA). 

The VITA Program is designed to assist lower income groups 
such as the handicapped, the non-English speaking, and the 
elderly with the preparation of their personal tax returns. 
Several campuses including California State Polytechnic 
University. Pomona , and Cal-;fornia State University. San 
Bernardino" utilized community serv.ce 1 ottery funds to 
increase student participation in the program with faculty 
supervision and training by the Internal Revenue Service. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL OUTREACH. 

Building o'' the strength of the CSU arts programs, students 
and faculty, several campuses utilized lottery funds for public 
school outreach in the arts. The Department of Music, San 
Diego State University received funds to bring participatory 
opera workshops into the public schools, under the direct 
supervision of a faculty member. San Jose State University 
supported student performances in art. music and theatre arts 
at local area high schools, again with faculty supervision. 

Humboldt State University supported student-directed 
projects; one of these projects was a Teen Theatre project in 
which students Introduced teens to theatre as a means of 
exploring issues of social concern. A play on the homeless, 
developed by students and faculty, is now available for theatre 
groups elsewhere. Another student project encouraged students 
to stay in school and consider careers in arts management. 
Many campuses supported such public school outreach programs. 
San Jose State University 's "Si, Se Puede", a cooperative 
program between the University, the Santa Clara County Office 
of Education, and the City of San Jose, provides interns from a 
broad range of departments to work with K-12 students in 
inner-city schools. 

At Humboldt State University, other public school outreach 
projects were supported as student-initiated and 
student-directed programs. These include a program assisting 
pregnant teens to stay in school, a therapeutic horseback 
riding program for disabled youth, a self-reliance course for 
"latch-key" children, and a tutorial /teacher aide program. 
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At San Francisco State Universi ty, students served in 
numerous schools, in alternative programs, in Head Start 
and pre-school programs, and in children's centers. The 
San Francisco State University program placed 120 students 
in 77 agencies. According to the student questionnaires 
evaluating their experiences, students reported the 
following skills were used or developed: communication 
"92%, listening 87%, decision making 57%, offering and 
accepting support 57%, and problem solving 56%. In 
addition, 64% said the agency experience was highly 
valuable. 



\ ORGANIZATIONAL RESEARCH FOR PUBLIC AGENCIES AND ELECTED 
\ OFFICIALS. 

Many campuses directed lottery funds to support 
organizational research for public agencies. Students at 
talifornia Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo 
prepared a database for the County Health Department, a 
needs assessment of school -age child care for the County 
Department of Social Services, and a needs assessment of 
the Homeless for the Economic Opportunity Commission. 

Sonoma State University management students conducted 
a study of the organizational methods and communication 
systems of Northern California Conservation Councils and 
developed a research plan for obtaining economic data for 
the County (for the Sonoma Economic Forum). Anthropology 
students conducted field studies for the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management and served the California State Office of 
Historic Preservation. 

California State College, Bakersfield placed students 
in various county and city offices including the City 
Managers' Office and the County Fair Housing Division. 
Internship position descriptions Include such 
organizational research activities as researching 
community resources, developing a marketing plan, 
coordinating and conducting audit surveys, and developing 
a fund/line item account structure for resource management. 

California State University, Fresno assigned students 
to conduct research For various public agencies and 
elected officials, including the County Health Department, 
the State Department of Justice, the City Parks and Zoos, 
an Assemblyman's office and a Congressman's office, the 
City Development Department and Public Works, the Unified 
School District, and the County Planning Division. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL AND PROMOTIONAL f4ATERIALS. 



Several campuses utilized lottery funds to develop 
audiovisual materials for coimunity agencies. At 
California State University, Chico , students produced a 
series of videotapes to be used by the Chico Municipal 
Court advi si ng i ndi vi duals charged wi th i nf racti ons , 
misdemeanors, and felonies about their rights prior to 
arraignment. Also members of the student chapter of the 
American Society o^ Civil Engineers built a unique, large 
scale representation of the ARC logo (Association for 
Retarded Citizens) — an actual arc to be utilized for ARC 
f und-rai si ng events . Other students devel oped materi al s 
for an art appreciation program for local public schools, 

PROGRAMS FOR THE DISABLED. 

While many campuses provided services for the 
disabled, such services were the focus of the California 
State University, Northridge program. The National Center 
on Deafness and the Office of Career Planning developed a 
two-pronged program: i nternshi ps i n educati onal programs 
serving deaf students, rehabilitation agencies and 
community service agencies; and internships for 
deaf /hearing impaired students explore the feasibility of 
a permanent academic internship class for deaf /hearing 
impaired students and students enrolled in deaf studies. 

SERVICE TO REFUGEE POPULATIONS. 

One of the programs funded by the California State 
Uni ver si ty , Ful 1 erton placed interns in human service 
agencies or organizations deal i ng wi th targeted refugee 
populations, compiled statistics for the Refugee Forum of 
Orange County, served refugee battered women, counseled 
immigrants served by the International Rescue Committee, 
served Vietnamese youth in a substance abuse program, and 
worked on problems of Indochinese constituents in a 
Congressman's district. 

SERVICES TO FAMILIES. 

Most campuses provided services to families as one of 
the activities funded. In the case of internships at 
California State University, Hayward , such activities were 
a major part of the program. Students served in several 
crisis intervention and mental health facilities. They 
provided service in the Women's Refuge, the Shelter 
Against Violent Environment, the Jewish Family Service and 
Shelter, the Bay Area Women Against Rape and city 
recreation and human resources programs. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES. 



^prw??fl ' V ^ campuses provided direct mental health 
serv ces. For example, at California State University 
Stanislaus, students provide d counseling tor in-pat ent 
anH^tim settings in alcohol ^and druV^bS^e* 

1.'"^*!?* ^1'^^ outlined a number of wavs b« 

wh,c students rtght be encouraged to engage in hlan o^c v c 
service — through academe credit, paid internshin? anH 
recognition in various forms. The Task Force believes that 
act vitiTlIll" becU"^„''^':''''f support, hu:rn"sef!;?ce 
?amoJj" sute u'ni"eTsitJ. '''' The 

The specific Task Force recommendations in the draft 
J^rJ ^V^^r^buted to campuses for comments are as follows (see 
Attachment D for full Task Force report with campus comS^nts in 

IIlLnlt? recoraroends that community service be an 

llTJ.itl ^"^^^^ of students as a 

learning experience . ^ as a 

2. The Task Force recommends that The California State 
University develop incentives for community service! 

^' iIIlLlcfL »*tcorapiends that The California State 

cllJr l^^ "!?/5*^^®^y ^ students, faculty, 

«?/;J.c^!*"i"^'*'***^" ^" development or exp ansion 

^ "®eds and resources of — the camo us and itc 
coiOTunity/conwinities. '^"^ ^"^ 

^' dSfiaI'nat/'''*l^t!;^°^"^' ' systewide conmittee be 
designated, with campus representation, to link all 

would provide support for these efforts, foster the 

S?'??L°^,i^"t°'^lI?" provide advice to 

JJ^Jm 5"^*' issues as budget and 

SSfr^T* development, and evaluation of 
effectiveness of community service. 

5. The Task Forra recommends that each campus develoo or 

?hf?S.^i ^" V"dlv^d"al/office/unit which 'w^ll seive as 

coorrSnAl JJlH,'' service on the campus and 

coordinate conniunity service activities. 
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6. The Task Force recommends that each campus establish a 
camp'js task force to work with the Individual/office/unit 

?h! ?^«nf.c ? u'***^^ P°^"t the campus. 

liLnfnTfnn"''- V}^ rBComend ways of establishing, 
implementing, and evaluating a communi?; 
?!r!I" P'^o9»*a"» appropriate to the Individual campus. 

I5LhHch?^!r"^'\\°"' ^'Vl ^"^^"^^ mechanisms for 
^nSill!^"^ relations with organizations which provide 
services, the types of organizations and 
J"^ students will serve, the training needs of 

n^^^iJL^/J"'^"*"*'' student 
participation. 

7. The Task Force recownends that adequate funding be secured 
for student stipends. aaralni strati on. technical 

r!^®i* t'*^j"t"9 ^"^ supervision/support of students 
before Implementation of the program. 

«r>wJ^^c^^*i°" recommendations of the Task Force, the 

Academic Senate resolved that the Senate endorse the concept of 
oS the b- t community service and issued a concept paper 



Since the Task Force completed its reoort the r<;ii ha« 
enhanced its activities through other efforts in addition ?o 
the programs developed or expanded using lottery funds Also 
the University has embarked on a substantial effort tS plan fS; 
tl.e future and develop and implement strategies to areatlv 
expand the level of student participation in the Human Co?ps^ 

Activities underway include: 

ha<: HJcLn^^l!'^i'^®T^^S''/°'*" Guidance. The CSU 

has designated the Task Force on Civic Service Internshios as 

A'nHr?r.""™'" corps Task Force. The Task Force 'win meet ? 
hSc! ,-n. ^ ^'-"^^ !:^P°^*' *° the Human Corps 

nJonllnS f!' *° I^"'.^" ^^^^ collection instruments and 
IrTJl^ gathering process, to review the planned 

ol^i'" °/- ^^""P^s task forces, to review plans for campus 
regional meetings, and to recommend further action. 
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(2) Campus Plans/Leadership. Campuses have identified a 
Human Corps campus coordinator and are in the process of 
appointing campus task forces with the appropriate 
represent^ation, including students, faculty, community 
representatives and campus administration* By July 1, 1988 
each campus will propose strategies for substantially expanding 
the 1 evel of student partici pati on i n the Human Corps , 
establish criteria for determining what activities qualify as 
community service and which campus programs and community 
agencies qual i fy for student assi stance , and devel op a 
statement regarding the campus commitment to the Human Corps 
service for inclusion in application and orientation 
materials. Each campus task force will develop a statement 
concerning the provision of academic credit for Human Corps 
service keeping in mind that academic credit is already offered 
for such activities in courses with a clinical placement, 
internship or practicuum, 

(3) Data Collection. In cooperation with OPEC staff, the 
CSU and UC have determined that biennial surveys will be 
conducted to collect information. The California State 
University is proposing uniform data collection instruments and 
processes which are currently under campus review and are 
designed to collect the following information. 

0 Number of Students Participating 

Uy Academic Area 
By Academic Level 

By Categories of Volunteer, For 

Pay, For Credit 
0 Types of Conmunity Agencies participating with Types 

of Opportunities and Program Enhancement Provided 
0 Types of Incentives Offered 

0 Number of Courses Offering Human Corps Opportunities 
0 Number of Faculty and Staff Involved in the Human 

Corps Program and Sources of Funding for these 

Personnel 

(4) Information Sharing. The University believes that 
much can be gai ned by shari ng i nf ormation concerni ng the 
exemplary programs which exist on campuses and by exchanging 
ideas and strategies for expanding existing student 
participation. For these reasons, several information-sharing 
activities are planned. 

Lead campuses have been identified to serve as hosts for 
meetings of campus representatives responsible for programs 
involving student conmunity service. These campuses are 
California State University, FuUerton and California State 
University, Chico. These meetings will be conducted before 
June 1988. 
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(5) Documentary. The CSU students and faculty will 
produce a documentary of model /exemplary campus Human Corps 
programs. The documentary will feature students, faculty and 
staff in community agencies providing service and will be 
available by Fall 1988 for general distribution. 

In summary. The California State University is committed 
to promoting Human Corps activities by students and to the 
importance of service learning in the education of California's 
college students. We will continue to seek ways to increase 
student participation and to assist campuses in their Human 
Corps efforts. 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

For further infc.Tnation, contact Dr. Diane Vines, 
Director, Office of Special Programs, Academic Affairs at 
213/590-5768. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
HUMAN CORPS IN THE CSU 
EXAMPLES OF CAMPUS PROGRAMS 

1985/87 LOTTERY SUPPORTED PROGRAMS 



California State College, Bakersfield 

Internship s 
Conroumty agencies: 

County Board of Supervisors, City Manager's Office, Police and Fire 

Departments; 

Community agencies for legal aid, health care, crisis aid, victim 
assistance, education, family counseling, transit services for 
handicapped, housing services, geriatric services, environmental 
services. United Way 

Services performed; 

Direct services including family education and counseling, 
educational counsel i ng, vi ctim counsel i ng, services to di sabl ed , 
adolescent counseling and intake, geriatric services; 
Indirect services including administrative and management support, 
research and development, marketing, staff development and training, 
budget preparation, policy development, accounting, visual 
production assistance, audit 

Benefit to community: 

The benefit to the coninunity is evidenced by frequent calls from 
community agencies requesting student interns. 

Relationship to academic program: 

Student and faculty interest in the program is growing. More 
diverse placements are being planned which will build the 
relationship to the academic program. The program involves course 
work in conjunction with the internship. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Roy Dull, Dean, Extended Education 



California State University, Chico 

Internships 

Community Agencies: 

County Health Department, Municipal Court, schools, health care 
agencies, services for disabled children. Association for Retarded 
Citizens, library, schools, recreation and aging agencies 

Services performed: 

Environmental services, legal assistance, preparation of videotapes 
and information, tutoring, health promotion and care, adapted 
physical education services, preparation of a logo, library 
reference assistance, public school outreach in the arts, services 
for the elderly 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Herman Ellis, Director of Student Activities 
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California State University, Dominguez Hills 



Non- internship activities : 
Services performed: 

The lottery funds were used for released time for five faculty 
members to work throughout July and August to enhance the 
Cooperative Education program. Tasks that faculty performed 
included 1) contacting businesses and agencies to obtain 
internships, 2) establishing syllabi for discipline specific 
seminars to accompany the internships, 3) identifying students in 
the schools that they represented who would be interested in 
enrolling in career exploration internships, and 4) working with 
faculty and administrators to integrate internships into the 
curriculum of academic programs in the schools. 
Faculty involvement: 

Internships were developed by faculty through professional contacts, 
mailings, telephone calls and referrals from staff/faculty members 
and the South Bay Business Roundtable. 

Format specific syllabi presented for computer science internships. 
A proposed format for Physical Education Recreation and Dance 
students to pursue a congruent career path was developed and a 
school-wide format for Science, Mathematics, and Technology was 
prepared. In addition, project revisions in courses and curriculum 
was presented for internship opportunities for communications 
majors. Students identified through mailings, classroom contacts, 
departmental files, and referrals from the cooperative Education 
office. 

In terms of integrating internships into the curriculum of academic 
programs in the schools, faculty members schedule meetings with 
selected coordinators and department chairpersons in the School of 
Humanities and Fine Arts and in the Center for Quality Education. 
In addition, faculty members from accounting and auditing have 
expressed an interest in joining in the effort to expand the program 
into their departments. 

Benefit to community: 

The primary benefit to the community is the increased professional 
contacts between faculty and employers. The corporate conmunity 
benefits from being able to train entry level employees while they 
are students with the expectations that the students will become 
permanent employees. 

Relationship to academic program: 

Faculty involvement increased the academic credibility and 
legitimacy of the Cooperative Education prograoi for the campus 
community at large and for external funding sources. Faculty assess 
the quality of internships from an academic perspective, select and 
refer students, and assist students in establishing discipline 
related learning and performance objectives. Faculty are also able 
to keep abreast of current needs of students and employers. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Carol Guze, Associate Vice President of Academic Affairs 
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California State University, Fresno 

Internships 

community Agencies: 

Environmental organizations, health care agencies, justice agencies, 
public agencies, zoos, farm agencies, assemblyman *s office, 
historical society, arts organizations, social service agencies, 
crisis and family service agencies 

Services performed: 

Environmental information, awareness, administrative assistance, 
animal services public information and education, research, 
legislative assistance, curatorial services, writing assistance, 
counseling, conference organizing, legal assistance, community 
liaison 

Non-internship activities : 

Service performed: 

Development of a job-matching computer program and database 

Faculty involvement: 

Faculty members served as cooperative education coordinators for the 
program. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Ken Pascal, Special Assistant to the Vice President and 
Director of Cooperative Education 



California State University, Fullerton 

Internships 

community Agencies: 

Gerontology agencies, Refugee service agencies. Orange County 
Administrative Office, Adolescent Treatment Institute, International 
Rescue Committee, Congressman's Office 

Services performed: 

Gerontol ogy servi ces , servi ces to i mmi grants and refugees , 
development of marketing plan and materials, cross cultural workshop 
for human service professionals who work with refugee population, 
statistical services, drug abuse services for refugee use 

Non-internship activities : 

service performed: 

Preparation of manual and plans for futi;re placements; 

Purchase of computer equipment and training of students to 

coordinate internship program 

Large number of future placements arranged, voluntary and paid, for 
work with refugee populations; 
Computer will be used to expand internship program 
Faculty involvement: 

Faculty members from Anthropology, Sociology, and Psychology served 
as internship coordinators 
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Benefit to cominunity: 

The benefit to the community was considerable. Students from 
diverse backgrounds and with differing ex:^ertise across all schools 
are now able to obtain paid and/or voluntary positions in a variety 
of agencies that serve refugees. 

Relationship to academic program: 

The activities are clearly related to the University's academic 
program by providing real -life learning laboratories to test and 
utilize research and vocational skills gained through formal 
academic means. This leads to enhancement of learning and the 
reinforcement of knov/ledge gained by actual hands-on, experiential 
activities in an important social arena — the acculturation of 
refugees to the local community. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Caroline Kubiak, Acting Director for Internships and Cooperative 

Education 



California State University, Hayward 

Internships 

Community Agencies: 

Schools, health care organizations, public agencies, suicide 
prevention and crisis agencies, juvenile detention and probation 
agencies, family service agencies, community service agencies, 
mental health agencies, children's organizations, housing agencies, 
1 ibraries 

Services performed: 

Various community service activities 

Faculty involvement: 

Faculty members served as advisors 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Don Warrin, Director of Cooperative Education 
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Humboldt State University 

Internships 

All projects were student-directed community service projects 

Community Agencies: 

Environmental agencies, education agencies, county and city 
agencies, family service agency, disabled youth program, senior 
citizen programs, refugee agencies, Hoopa Indian reservation 

Services performed: 

Development of a non-native speakers Guide to Edible Plants, project 
to increase access to arts vocation, development of an adult 
re-entry resource and referral guide, development of county park 
management plan, family counseling, work with disabled youth, 
environmental services including public school outreach, self 
reliance course for "latchkey" children, park redevelopment plan, 
pedestrian and bicycle needs study, management services to local 
agencies and businesses, senior citizens hearing impaired medical 
self-help record keeping. Southeast Asian community needs assessment 
and self-help farming, teen theatre project including writing a play 
about the homeless, tutorial /teacher aide on Indian reservation 

Benefit to community: 

Projects addressed a recognized and demonstrable social problem or 
unmet community need. Student applicants were required to identify 
related services and address the issue of duplication of services. 
Students designed projects which would build partnerships between 
student directors, community sponsors and faculty members and which 
would provide direct service to those community members with the 
fewest options and resources. Local newspaper articles attest to 
the service provided the community. 

Relationship to academic program: 

The student-directed projects offered opportunities for students to 
relate their academic learning to addressing social problems. 
Faculty members were invited by student directors to serve on 
projects. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Joy Hardin, Executive Director of Youth Education Services 
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California State University, Long Beach 

Internships 

Commumty Agencies: 

Health care agencies, schools. Association for Retarded Citizens, 
arts organizations, public agencies, public television, rape 
hotline, community service agencies 

Non- internship activities ; 

service perrormed: 

Revitalization of the EPiC program 
Campus contact: 

Mr. John Shainline, Vice President for Student Services 



California State University, Los Angeles 

Internships 
Community Agencies: 

EPIC office, child residential care facility, schools 
Services performed: 

Development of an infant care program, weekly music classes, 
research, drop-out preveition 
Non-internship activities : 
Service performed: 

Development of community service promotional materials for credit 
courses and volunteerism 
Faculty involvement: 

Faculty involvement came directly through the hiring of a faculty 
consultant to the EPIC program and indirectly (not paid) through 
development of the new service projects. In the first case, a 
faculty member from the Department of Pan-African Studies assisted 
in the redesign of an orientation workshop on service learning for 
credit students, helped develop service learning for credit 
students, and helped develop a handbook for the faculty who are 
sponsoring students in service learning field placements. Faculty 
also were involved in setting up the new internship program at 
MacLaren Hall. h h y 

Benefit to community: 

The main benefit to the community was the actual increase in the 
number of students involved through the promotion and strengthening 
of the existing credit and volunteer programs. 
Relationship to academic program: 

The relationship of community and public service programming to the 
academic program has been st-engthened. Although the new program 
supports have been in place and operational for less then six 
months, there is already increased campus visibility, increased 
faculty participation and departmental support, and a significant 
increase in student participation. 
Campus contact: 

Mr. George Umezawa, EPIC Program 
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California State University, Northridge 

Internships 
tommuni ty Agencies: 

Social service and educational agencies serving deaf/hearing 

impaired citizens, various public and private agencies and 

businesses employing hearing impaired students, the Center of 

Achievement for the Physically Disabled 
Services performed; 

Direct and indirect services for deaf/hearing impaired and the 

physically disabled 
Non-internship activities : 
Service performed: 

Guest lecturers to provide employers with an orientation to deafness 

and information on hiring and working with deaf employees; 

A feasibility study on the development of a work experience/academic 

internship class for deaf students and Deaf Studies majors. 
Faculty involvement: 

Faculty in Communicative Disorders, Physical Education and Special 

Education are involved with the program. 
Benefit to community: 

Community awareness and acceptance of the disabled have been greatly 

enhanced by the program. 
Relationship to academic program: 

There is a direct relationship between the community service program 

and the studv of communicative disorders and disabilities. 
Campus contact: 

Ms. Dorena Knepper, Director of Governmental and Administrative 
Affairs 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Internships 

community Agencies: 

Volunteer Income Tax Assistance Program, County Regio. .1 Planning 
Department, local citizen's group, senior citizens group, city, 
county and state agencies. Children's Home Society, literacy 
agencies and public television 

Services Performed: 

Income tax assistance to low income residents, community research 
and analysis (with report and Audiovisual materials), policy and 
budget research, graphic work, design work, evaluation research 

Relationship to academic program: 

All internships are administered by a faculty member with the 
student serving as a student assistant under the direct supervision 
of the faculty member. 

Camp 1 contact: 

Dr. Allen Christensen, Acting Provost and Vice President for 

Academic Affairs 
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California State University, Sacramento 
Internships 

None of the funds allocated to campus for this program were spent. 
Campus contact: 

Dr. June Stuckey, Associate Vice President for Program 
Development and Evaluation 



California State University, San Bernardino 
Internships 

Number of students involved: total of 10,457 service hours in a ten-week 
period 

Community Agencies: 

Conmunity-based organizations, local government agencies, March of 
Dimes, schools, income tax assistance agency, crisis hotline 

Services performed: 

Fund-raising, work with minority junior and high school students, 
assistance with income tax preparation for lov/-income and elderly 
residents, crisis hotline, geriatric recreation services, management 
services, housing assistance, services to the disabled 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Amir El Ahraf, Associate Vice President for Academic Resources 



San Diego State University 

Internships 
Community Agencies: 

Public schools, community service agencies, health service agencies, 

public defense agencies 
Services performed: 

Public school outreach in music, translation and research, tutoring, 

v'y^iting instruction, business and management services, computer 

systems development, health care assessment and education (including 

development of Audiovisual materials) 
Relationship to academic program: 

A deliberate attempt was made to develop internships expected to 

become part of the University's formal curriculum with a goal that 

they become permanent courses in the curriculum. 
Campus contact: 

Dr. Carole Leland, Director of Cooperative Education 
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San Francisco State University 
Internships 

Number of students involved: 
144 volunteer interns 

13,000 hours of service at 8 hours per week for 12 week period 

Conwunity Agencies: 

77 agencies in 9 categories of social need — animal services, arts, 
community outreach and advocacy programs, crisis intervention, 
educat i on and school programs , 1 egal a nd human ri ghts advocacy , 
physical and mental health groups, senior services, youth services. 

Services performed: 

Administrative 21%, counseling 28%, teaching 28%, recreation 11%, 
tutoring, research, program coordinating, clerical , cooking, 
information 

Benefit to community: 

A communi ty Advi sory Board provi des consul tation on prograin 
development and evaluation. Two community representatives in the 
field of public service visited the Program's student seminars to 
participate and evaluate. 

Relationship to academic program: 

Placement supervisors evaluated student learning. On-campus 
seminars included graded evaluations on problem solving, 
communication, and feedback skills. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Donald Casella, Director, Career Center 
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San Jose State University 

Internship s 
Community Agencies: 

Social service organizations, schools, libraries, non-profit 
agencies, public administration. Si Se Puede agencies 
Services Performed: 

Tutorial services for students, public school outreach in the arts, 
management services, support for Si, Se Puede program 
Mon-internship activities : 
service performed: 

Development of policies, internship placements, and materials 
involving student assistants in community health, nursing, library 
science, and nutrition and food science; 
Future student placements will involve additional <^tudents. 
Faculty involvement: 

Faculty in Social Work, Engineering, Arts, Nutrition and Food 
Science, Public Administr^»t1on involved in developing placements 
Benefit to community: 

Community agencies will benefit by the future student placements 
developed by the faculty and student assistants 
Relationship to academic program: 

Faculty work with the program to incorporate the service learning 
with the student's regular academic program 
Campus contact: 

.jp" Dr. Serena Stanford, Associate Academic Vice President 
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California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo 

Internships 

Lommunity Agencies: 

Local non-profit human service organizations, governmental agencies, 
schools, educational television, California Conservation Corps, 
child care agencies, homeless agencies, California Literacy Campaign 

Services performed: 

Research and development, counseling on alcohol and drug abuse, work 
with K-12 students, media coordi nation, curriculum assistance, 
housing services, homeless food service, mental health work 

Non- internship activities : 

service performed: 

Survey of community agencies for intern and volunteer opportunities 
for computerized database (clearinghouse) with student access in 
Conmunity Action Bureau in University Union 

Faculty involvement: 

A faculty member serves as one of the administrators of the program; 
faculty members serve as internship supervisors. 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Diane Long, Associate Professor of Political Science 



Sonoma State University 

Internship s 

Community Agencies : 

Community service organizations, government agencies, non-profit 
economic forum, California State Office of Historic Preservation, 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management, schools, English As a Second 
Language program, refugee and immigrant programs 

Services performed: 

Management assistance, archaeological projects and field studies, 
domestic violence and eating disorders awareness,, work with high 
school students 

Non-internship activities : 

service performed: 

Program development including computerized data base, placements, 
materials, seminars, work with present and prospective field 
supervisors and graduate advisors, procedures 

Faculty involvement: 

Faculty involved in program development and supervision 

Campus contact: 

Dr. Milton Gordon, Vice President, Academic Affairs 
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California State University, Stanislaus 

Internship s 
Conrounity Agencies: 

Drug and alcohol rehabilitation program, a New Beginnings project, 

recovery agency, volunteer center, civic theatre 
Services performed: 

Outpatient and inpatient counseling in drug and alcohol 

rehabi 1 i tation programs , desi gn of brochures and mai 1 i ngs , 

recruitment of other students, promotional preparation of 1987 

theatre season 
Non^internship activities ; 
Service performed: 

Academic enhancement for international students 
Benefit to community: 

Adjustment for international students into the local community and 

assistance in the pursuit of academic goals 
Campus contact: 

Mr. Cary Peyton, Director of Student Life 



ATTACHMENT B 

Human Corps 
Campus Contacts 



Dr. Fred Dorer 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
California State College, Bakersfield 
9001 Stockdale Highway 
Bakersfield, California 93211-1099 

Dr. Dennis L. Hefner 
Vice Provost 

California State University, Chico 
First and Normal Streets 
Chico, California 95929 

Dr. Patrick A. Wegner 
Associate Vice President 

for Research and Extended Programs 
California State University, Fullerton 
Fullerton, California 92534 

Dr. Leonard Salazar 
Assistant Vice President 

for Academic Affairs 
California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, California 93740-0048 

Mr. Emmack Lovett 
Assistant Vice President 
Instructional Services 
California State University, Hayward 
Hayward, Califrrr.ia 94542 

Dean Lee Bowker 

Dean, Collage of Behabioral 

and Social Sciences 
Humboldt State University 
Areata, California 95521 

Mr. John W. Shainlfne 

Vice President for Student Services 

California State University, Long Beach 

1250 Bell flower Boulevard 

Long Beach, California 90840 

Mr. George Umezawa 
EPIC Program 

California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 
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Human Corps 
Campus Contacts 



Dr. Virginia Hunter and 
Academic Affairs 

California State University, Northridge 
18111 r:ordhoff Street 
North.Mdge, California 91330 



Dr. Lei and Gasser 

Student Affairs 
California State University, Northridge 
18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, California 91330 



Dr. Robert Naples 

Acting Vice President for Student Affairs 
California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 
3802 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona, California 91768 



Dr. Shirley Uplinger 
Associate Dean, Planning and Evaluation 
California State University, Sacramento 
6000 J Street 

Sacramento, California 95819 

Mr. Peter Wilson 
Dean of Students 

California State University, San Bernardino 

5500 University Parkway 

San Bernardino, California 92407-2397 

Dr. Carl Eraerich 

Associate Vice President for Student Affairs 

San Diego State University 

5300 Campanile Drive 

San Diego, Califoria 92182-0763 

Dr. Donald A. Casella 

Director, Career Center 

San Francisco State University 

1600 Hollowaiy Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94132 

Professor Jose ViTla 

Coordinator, Si, Se Puede 

School of Social Work 

San Jose State University 

One Washington Square 

San Jose, California 95192-0005 

Ms. Sam Lutrin 

Assistant Director of Student 

Life and Activities 
Cciifornia Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo, California 93407 
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Human Corps 
Campus Contacts 



Dr. Rand Link 
Dean of Student Affairs 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, California 94928 

Ms. Pamela Lennox 
Director of the University 

Cooperative Education Program 
California State University, Stanislaus 
801 West Monte Vista Avenue 
Turlock, California 95380 
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HUMAN CORPS 
CAMPUS TASK FORCES 



California State University, Bakersfield 
9001 Stockdale Highway 
bakersfield, California 93311-1099 

Dr. Meryl Ruoss (Chair), Professor of Public Administration 

David Cohen, Professor of Psychology 

Roy Dull, Dean, Extended Studies and Regional Programs 

Tom Jarvis, Vice President for Programs, 60+ Club 

Lon Kellenberger, Professor of Education 

Kathy Mehling, President, Associated Students 

Tom Orr, Coordinator, Cooperative Education/Management Internship Proga 

Warren Paap, Professor of Sociology 

Pete Parra, Acting Director, Employers Training Resource 

Jody Powell, Coordinator, Career Planning & Placement 

Sid Sheffield, Vice President, Development & Public Affairs, Me 

Hospital 

Sandra Larson, Coordinator, Personnel Services, Kern County 
Superintendent of Schools Office 



California State University, Chico 
Chico, California 95929 

Dennis Hefner, Chair, Vice Provost 

James 0. Haehn, Dean, College of Behavioral and Social Sciences 
Kim DuFour, Student Activities 

Janet Richmond, Community Action Volunteers in Education 

Bill Lerch, Coopeative Education and Internships 

Dick Trimmer, Physical Education 

Katia Milo, Information and Communication Studies 

Community Representative 

Associated Students Represenative 
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California State University, Domlnguez Hills 
Carson, California 90747 

James Hartrls, Vice President Academic Affairs 

Raul Aceves, Director, Alumni Affairs 

William Buschke, Director, Institutional Studies 

Barbar Chn'spin, Director of Development 

Lisa Duckwrth, Student Representative 

Larry Gray, Director, Student Development 

Carolyn Harris, Director, Cooperative Education 

David Heifetz, Coordinator, Writing Competency 

Jackie LaBouff, Learning Assistance Center 

Laurence Press, Faculty 

Rene Sabio, President, Associated Students 

Charles Porter, Chair, Advisory Board 



ERIC 
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California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, California 93740-0054 

Thomas Boyle, Associate Dean, Representing the Office of Student Affairs 
David Chesemore, Professor of Biology, Representing the Graduate Council 
Richard Ford, Dean, School of Health & Social Work, Representing the Deans' 
Council 

Max Futrell, Professor of Criminology, Representing the Executive Committee 
Nathan Liskey, Professor of Health Science, Representing the Academic 

Poliry & Planning Committee 
Ruth Masters, Professor of Criminology, Representing the Personnel Committee 
Karen Nishio, Professor of Nursing, Representing the Univesity udget 
Corami ttee 

Nancy Pierce-Grant, Community Representative 

Billie Poston, Professor of Physical Education Representing the 

Student Committee 
Leonard Salazar, Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, 

Representing the Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 



California State University, Fullerton 
Fullerton, California 92634 

Dr. Charles Buck, Associate Vice President for Student Services 
2 Associated Students Representatives 
(2 students to be appointed) 

Commui ty Representati ves 

Ms. Kay Bergdahl, Communtiy Service Coordinator, Edison High School, 

Huntington Beach 
Ms. Mary Miller, Director, Organge Couty UrbanLeague 

Faculty Representatives 

Dr. Keith Boyum, CSUF Statewide Academic Senator 

3wo representtives from the Academic Senate, Student Academic Life Committee 
Dr. Ron Rietveld, Professor of History 

Student Services 

Ms. BobDe Browning, Director of Career Development Center 

Mr. Marc Kel lenberger. Assistant Dean, Humanities & Social Sciences 

Ms. Loydene Pritchard, Director of University Activities 

Dr. Carolyn Kubiak, Acting Director, Center for Internships & Cooperative 

Education 
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California State University, Hayward 
Hayward, California 94542 

Martha Auvenshine, Professor of Nursing & Chair, Department of Nursing 
Carl Bel lone. Professor of Public Administration & Associate rhair of 

Department of Public Administration 
Chris Billington, Student, CSUH 

Toni Cook, Executive Director, Bay Area Black United Fund 
Laura Holstrom, Student CSUH 

Einnack Lovett, Assistant Vice President, Instructional Services 

i Task Force Convenor 
Irene Maestri, Executive Director, Volunteer Centers of Alameda Countyt 
Jeff Mansfield, Student, CSUH 

John Montgomery, Associate Professor of Recreation & Community Education 
Sonjia Redmond, Assistant Professor of Sociology & Social Services 
Donald Warrin, Professor of Portuguese & Director of Cooperative Education 
Donna Wiley, Associate Professor of Management Sciences 



Humboldt State University 
Areata, California 95521 

Policy Council 

Ur. Lee H. Bowker (Chair), Dean, College of Behabioral & Social Sciences 

Vice President, Academic Affairs 

Vice President, Student Affairs 

President ASB 

Student (ASB Nominee) 

Chair, Academic Senate 

Faculty (Senatt? Nominee) 

Community Member (Presidential Appointment) 

Coiwnunity Member (Presidential Appointment) 

Director, Center for Community Outreach 

Center for Community Outreach 
Advi sory Counc i 1 

Chaired by Director, Center for Community Outreach 

Director, YES 

Director, CDC 

Student (1) (ASB Nominees) 

Student (1) (YES Director Nominee) 

Faculty (2) (Academic Senate Nominees) 

Community Members (3) (Presidential Nominee) 

Advi sor Council for Human Corps Activities 
Deans (2) (Presidential Appointment) 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 
Students (3) (YES Director Nominee) 
Faculty (2) (Self Nominees) 

Community Members (3) (Director, CC Appointments) 
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California State University, Long Beach 
1250 Bell flower Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 90840 

Ex-Officio Members 

or John W. Schainline, Vice President for Student Services 
Dr. John R. Beljan, Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Task Force Members 

Or. Estela Andujo, Assistant Professor, Human Development Program and 

Social Work School of Social & Behavioral Sciences 
Fdward H. Babbush, Director, Career Development Center 
Dr. Michael Connor, Professor, Psychology, School of 

Social/Behavioral Sciences 
Christie Dodson, Program Administrator, University Extension Services 
Dr. David Dowell, Professor, Psychology, School of Social/Behavioral Sciences 
John Gravel, Student - Associated Students Administrator 
Wade Hawyley,(Taskforce Chair), Manager Cooperative Education & Volunteer 

Services, Career Development Center 
Michael Ivey, Student 

Dr. Gloria J. Kapp, Director, Office of Financial Aid 
Darwin May field. Professor, Chemistry 
Juan Mestas, Director, Educatioal Opportunity Program 
Alan T. Nishio, Assistant Vice-President, Student Services 
Melchior D. .Powell, Dean, Graduate Center for 

Public Policy and Administration 
Nancy Wada-McKee, Associate Dean, School Based Programs 

CSULB HUMAN CORPS TASK FORCE - COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

Jennifer Gose, Director, Exchange Club (child abuse organization - 

volunteers) 

Julie Roteliuk, Counselor (shelter for battered women) 

Prany Sanikone, Director, United Cambodian Community Agency 

Clarence Smith, Long Beach City Councilman 

Armando Vasquez, Executive Director, Centro de la Raza 

Mariam Smith, Exec. Director, LB Community Development Agency 

Mary Manos, Executive Director, LB/South Bay Volunteer Center 

Janet Crook, Executive Director, Sexual Assault Crisis Agency 

Mario Beas, Recruitment Officer, LB Civil Service Commission 

Jack Du Bois, Educational Partnerships, LB Unified School District 

Diane Tasaka, Director of Planning, United Way 

Ben Alvillar, Affirmative Action Officer - Orange Country 
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California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

Mr. George H. Umezawa (Campus Representative), Director of the EPIC Program 
Two Students - one designated by Associated Students and one selected by 

the Director of Epic 
Four Faculty representatives - selected by academic governance 
The Director of co-operative education 

Two administrators - one designee of Vice President for Academic Affairs and 

one designee of the Vice President for Student Affairs 
Two community/agency representatives appointed by the Vice President 

for Student Affairs and the Director of EPIC. 



California State University, Northridge 
18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, California 91330 

Dr. Virginia Hunter (Co-Chair), Academic Affairs 
Dr. Leland Gasset (Co-Chair), Director, Career Planning and Placement 
Dr. Edward Sampson, Dean, School of Social & Behavioral Sciences 
Dr. Dianne Philibosian, Associate Dean, School of Communication & 

Professional Studies 
Dr. Margarita Nieto, Associate Professor, Dept of Chicano Studies 
Ms. Ruth Horgan, Associate Professor, Dept of Computer Science 
Dr. Crerar Douglas, Professor, Dept of Religious Studies 
Dr. Harry Murphy, Director, Disabled Student Services 
Ms. Marilyn Galloway, Coordinator, Career Planning and Placement 
Mr. Leon King, Director, Financial Aid 
Ms. Regina Smith, Coordinator, Student Activities 
Ms. Lori Pederson, Student Assistant, Leadership & Volunteerism, 

Student Activities Office 
Mr. Ronald Woffe, Director, Planning & Agency Relations, United Way 
Ms. Pamela Brooks, Executive Director, Brotherhood Crusade 
Ms. Jerri Spoehel , Executive Director, Volunteer Center 

of San Fernando Valley 
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California Polytechnic University, Pomona 
3801 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona, California 91768 

Dr. Robert J. Naples (Chair) 
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FOREWORD 



The activities culminating in the Report of the Task Force on 
Civic Service Internships can be accurately characterized as a 
labor of love for most Task Force participants. Almost from the 
inception of its deliberations, its members reached concensus 
that human service internships can provide valuable, and 
^lasting, educational experiences for our students and contribute 
to the society of which we are members. 

The views of the Task Force members reflect a growing national 
concern about our common future, given an increasing division of 
the United States into fragmented subcultures — delineated not 
only on the traditional basis of ethnic origin, but also 
heightened by age, religious, and lifestyle •'enclaves'*. A new 
body of literature is emerging which depicts the challenges that 
traditional American individualism, lowered ethical standards, 
increasing cultural diversity, and weakened social commitment 
present to our country. Newspapers, popular magazines, and 
television networks have focused considerable attention recently 
on this perceived decline in values and social commitment in our 
country. 

As the Task Force began its work. The California State 
University had already taken steps to strengthen programs of 
human service on its 19 campuses. Upon recommendation of 
Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds, the CSU Board of Trustees allocated 
$1.0 million for these purposes in its 1986-87 Lottery Budget* 
These funds, distributed to campuses with guidelines endorsed by 
the Task Force, were used both to augment existing civic service 
programs and to place student interns in 160 high schools 
characterized by high levels of minority enrollment. Strongly 
positive reports on 1986-87 activities from the campuses 
resulted in continued support of these programs in the 1987-88 
Lottery Budget that the CSU Board adopted in May, 1987. 

The California Legislature has become actively involved in the 
issue of student participation in human services, initially 
through supplemental language introduced in the 1986-87 Budget 
by Assemblyman John Vasconcellos and subsequently adopted as 
ACR\158. The Report of this Civic Service Task Force will be 
forwarded to the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
in response to ACR 158. As this report is being completed, the 
Legislature is considering additional legislation (AB 1820) to 
create a Human Corps of college students to be adminstered by 
the State's public colleges and universities. 
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The Task Force considered carefully whether civic or human 
service should be required of all students prior to 
graduation. Although members of the Task Force shared the 
Legislature's goal of achieving greater involvement by students 
in human service activities, they had some concerns with 
potential legislative provisions, under consideration at the 
time, which would have mandated that all students participate 
in such activities as a condition of graduation. The 
establishment of a mandatory academic requirement if adopted 
by the Legislature, would have set a precedent for academic 
governance with serious consequences for the State University. 
Legislation under considerution at this writing no longer 
contains reference to service as a condition of graduation. 

Beyond a fundamental governance issue, however, members of the 
• Task Force were concerned also that a mandated service might 
negatively affect access for some students, in particular, 
students from economic and cultural backgrounds that already 
present barriers to high aspirations and prospects for degree 
completion. 

The Task Force members recognized that the Legislature could 
ezercise its authority to require human service of students in 
return for access to State-financed educational programs 
without intrusion into th^ academic policies of college and 
universities. However, it was their hope that an active set of 
programs, offering a variety of incentives, might accomplish 
the same objectives in ways that would not impose hardships on 
those least able to accommodate them. 

In the end, the Task Force has outlined a number of v^ays by 
which students might be encouraged to engage in human or civic 
service — through academic credit, paid internships, and 
recognition in various forms. The Task Force believes that, 
with adequate fiscal and administrative support, human service 
activities will become an integral part of the life of The 
California State University. 

The Task Force membership included persons serving as liaison 
to the primary CSU constituencies — the Academic Senate and 
the California State Student Association — and presidents 
representing the CSU Executive Council. The recommendations of 
the Task Force have already been forwarded to these groups in 
preparation for the next round of consultations with the 
caftvpuses. The CSU is particularly grateful to the community 
representatives who made valuable suggestions on practices to 
aid joint university-community cooperation. 




William E. Vandament, Chair 

Task Force on Civic Service Internships 
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In response to a growing concern in California and nationally, 
as well as within The California State University, in Fall, 
1986 the Chancellor established the Task Force on Civic Service 
Internships. The charge to the Task Force was to explore ways 
ir which The California State University might respond to the 
need to provide experiences in human and community service for 
our students. Such experiences were seen as important for 
students, enhancing their academic preparation, assisting them 
in career choices, and providing opportunities to help defray 
the costs of their education through part-time employment. At 
the same* time, students would be helping to meet the needs of 
local communities by assisting the disadvantaged or working in 
community agencies that provide public services. 

Members of the Task Force prepared papers on various issues 
related to community service programs on campuses including 
characteristics of CSU students, developing effective 
campus/community relationships, the role of students; faculty 
and administration in promoting community service by students, 
and possible sources of funding for community service 
programs. In addition, the Task Force considered such issues 
as the preparation of students for service learning situations, 
criteria for student participation, types of organizations 
appropriate for student placement, and resource requirements 
for community service programs. 

The Task Force also considered papers and recommendations 
prepared by a coramuni.ty group in San Diego and the directors of 
student-directed service programs on three CSU campuses, as 
well as reports on programs at other institutions in California 
and elsewhere. The final recommendations of the Task Force are 
based on all of these materials as well as the experiences of 
various Task Force members in administering community service 
programs, supervising students in off-campus placement, 
developing curriculum for academic programs, and receiving and 
utilizing student volunteers in service programs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Sonoma • Important to 
address the faculty 
workload issue 
realistically. 



Fresno - CFA needs to be 
consulted about faculty 
involvement. 



CSLA - Service should not 
be an academic requirement. 



SO - The role of the 
faculty relative to 
faculty workload and 
faculty review, systemwide 
and institutional 
priorities, and 
professional recognition 
needs to be explored. 



Pomona - It is important 
to teach that a university 
education carries with it 
the responsibility of 
service* This requires a 
universi tywide change of 
attitude* 



SIO - OonU overemphasize 
the academics * importance 
of student-directed, 
non*-academi c programs - 
define community service 
as those that "aim to meet 
human needs" * important 
to proceed thoughtfully 
and carefully. 



Fresno * Should not be a 
6E or graduation 
requirement. 



Bakersfield - No 6E credit 
awarded. 



Chico - Student incentives 
arn important, such as 6E 
credi t. 



The Task Forco recommends that community service be 
integral part of the academic life of students as a 
learning experience. 



an 



The California State University takes seriously its 
responsibility to educate students for civic commitment — 
to have a sense of responsibility to society. It is 
further committed to the concept of service learning 
because the benefit to the student as an educational 
experience has been demonstrated in programs across the 
country. Experiential learning in community service is 
the ultimate goal of the Task Force efforts* 

The Task Force envisions a future in which community 
service will be an integral part of the educational 
experience of students; therefore, the participation of 
students should not be limited to majors in the human 
service disciplines. 

Community service programs should be designed to meet the 
special needs and circumstances of The California State 
University students. CSU students are ethnically diverse, 
somewhat older than traditional college students. Many 
are first generation college students. A large proportion 
come from low-income backgrounds and most work to help 
defray their college expenses. Therefore, the programs 
should be designed for a diverse student population. They 
should offer a variety of experiences that will enable 
students to meet their particular needs and circumstances 
and should be designed in such a way that each student 
would benefit educationally from such service. 

Faculty should be encouraged to promote experiential 
education and incorporate the concept of volunteerism or 
civic service into the curriculum. When academic credit 
is involved, the programs must be designed to ensure 
academic integrity and clearly define student and faculty 
rights and responsibilities. Service experiences must 
meet established campus standards of teaching, learning, 
evaluation, grading, and faculty workload assignment. 
Although creative ways to award academic credit should be 
explored by appropriate campus committees, academic 
programs must be the responsibility of faculty and high 
academic standards must be maintained. 



When academic credit is not involved, the service 
experiences should still meet established campus standards, 
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SO - Can this 
"recognition" rather than 
"incentives." 



SO - Needs to focus more 
on student initiatives and 
how studentHieveloped 
programs are linked to the 
academic experience. 



SJ - Importance of linking 
to the retention and 
advancement of faculty and 
staff. 



Pomona - 

Important - Expand 
Issue of liability 
insurance important 



SO - Important for the TF 
to have a specific charge 
and specific timelines. 



Sonoma - Important. 



CSLA - Must have strong 
faculty representation. 

SLO - Importance of 
off-campus activities. 



The Task Force recommends that The California State 
University develop incentives for community service. 

The goal is to identify a variety of approaches to 
community service that appeal to students and faculty so 
participation is encouraged -ather than mandated. A 
program could involve a combination of activities, 
including: volunteerism; academic credit; paid internships 
or stipends; work study; grade improvement; prerequisite 
requirements for majors; a factor to be considered in the 
admission process to selected graduate programs; an option 
in the General Education requirement; interest deferrals 
on student loans; tuition discounts; in-kind support of 
volunteers with limited means; cooperative education: 
practicums; :>pecial recognition such as ceremonies, 
plaques and notation on transcripts; scholarships; 
priority registration; and programs sponsored and/or 
supported by associated student governments such as campus 
student group adoption of a service agency. 

Incentives should be developed for greater recognition of 
the involvement of faculty and staff, e.g., consideration 
of authorized community service as a factor in the 
retention and advancement policies for staff and faculty. 

The Task Force recomraends that The California State 
University work actively to involve students, faculty, 
staff, and administrators In the development or expansio n 
of campus-based community service programs , tailored to 
the needs and resources of the campus and its 
comrouni ty/communi ti es . 

Some options for the role of student organizations, with 
institutional support, include improving awareness by: 
use of campus information dissemination opportunities to 
publicize projects and openings in community service; 
development of a community service newsletter; 
administration of student-directed community service 
projects; provision of office space or liability 
insurance; provision of incentives and possibly funding. 
There is a need to recognize that giving students the 
opportunity to originate, manage, and evaluate community 
service projects is in and of itself a maturing and 
educationally rich experience. Such programs utilize 
professional staff and ongoing advisory boards. 

The Task Force recommends that a systemwide committee be 
designated, with campus representation, to linir. all 
campus-based community service program^. The Committee 
would provide support for these effor^:s, foster the 
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SLO - Strong support ^or 
coordinating uni t. 



Pomona - Position for 
coordinator should be 
tstablished and funded. 



Sonoma * Impcrtant to 
involve career centers and 
f»xul ty. 



SO - Important not to 
separate community service 
from other academic 
programs - the campus Task 
Force should not replace 
paid staff who coordinate « 



SJ - Use care not to 
increase the bureaucracy. 

CSU - Use EPIC model . 



Pomona - The TF proposal 
may be an "administrative 
and fiscal nightmare." 



exchange of information and ideas » and provide advice to 
the Chancellor's Office on such Issues as budget and 
program, database development, and evaluation of 
effectiveness of community service. 

The Task Force recommends that each campus develop or 
designate an i ndi vi dual /of f i ce/uni t which will serve as 
the focal point for community service on the campus and 
coordinate community service activities. 

Designation of such a unit will Increase the visibility 
and perceived Importance of such service. This entity or 
individual would develop an on-campus pool of interested 
students while coordinating such a resource pool with the 
budget cycles and schedules of local social and civic 
organizations. The central clearinghouse/individual on 
each campus would also serve as a focal point for 
community agencies. Great care should be taken so as not 
to disrupt nor Interfere with already existing successful 
programs . 

The Task Force recommends that each campus establish a 
campus task force to work with the individual /office/unit 
design;*ted to serve as the focal point for the campus. 
The campus task force will recommend ways of establishing, 
coordinating, implementing, and evaluating a community 
service program appropriate to the individual campus. 
These recommendations will include the mechanisms for 
establishing relations with organizations which provide 
community services, the types of organizations and 
individuals students will serve, the training needs of 
student participants, and the criteria for student 
participation. 

The campus task force will study the unique campus needs 
and resources. Each campus should have flexibility to . 
develop a program suitable to its own needs, including 
those of students, the campus, and the community. 

Tho campus task force will recommend processes for the 
development of the community/campus relationship, 
including the mechanisms for establishing relations with 
organizations which provide communitv services . The 
campus task force will recommend guidelines, policies and 
procedures concerning the following: 

verifying that the program is responding to community 

needs; 

negotiating agreements; 

to recruiting, interviewing, and referring qualified 
students to the participating agency; 
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monitoring the quality and effectiveness of the total 
experi ence; 

covering such issues as liability insurance; 
providing orientation and in-servke training for the 
student including cultural awareness and information 
about clients served; 

providing a separate internship description for each 
different type of student internship available; to 
designate supervisory and performance review 
responsibilities; and 

providing a means of docun^enting student hcurs served. 

In addition, th<a campus task force will make 
recommendations as to the tvnes of organizations and 
individuals students will serve . The CSU Task Force 
discussions have revolved around the provision of 
community service by students in social service, health 
care, human service, government, and education settings* 
Such agencies as those belonging to United Way and League 
of Cities and Counties were included, as well as local 
schools* social service agencies and other volunteer 
agencies. The type of Individuals to be served would 
Include those persons currently being served by community 
agencies and schools. SuCh persons as the aged, disabled, 
children, the homeless and hungry, under-served and 
minority populations and functionally illiterate 
out-of-school youth and * ^ults would be included in the 
"Human Corps" programs, in general, individuals would be 
served through existing community, education and 
government agencies. 

Also, the campus task force will make recommendations 
concerning the training, supervision, and Support by 
faculty and staff in cooperation with community agencies. 
The training n eeds of stud ent partlcipaiits will vary 
according to the student involvement model, the community 
service activity Involved and the agency selected. 

In general, the training would be negotiated with the 
community agency*on an individual program basis with 
faculty/staff involvement. In some student involvement 
models, specific training would be unnecessary. Several 
factors are necessary, including securing realistic time 
commitments from volunteers, careful screening of 
applicants, strict accountability and adnerence to 
procedures by all involved, and incentives in the form of 
graduation to supervisory and training positions for 
selected, highly effective volunteers. Students should be 
involved in all surh decisions. 
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Human Corps Itglslation 
rtcommends 30 hours ptr 
ytar. 



Pomona • Recommends 2G0 
hours tquWalent to 2 
units wUh a 16 unit 
maximum. 



Pomona - Recommtnd a 
Stipend for a'll interns 
and the same units credit 
for the same number of 
hours* 



Pomona - Fivcul ty concerned 
9bout inrrtaseo 
bureaucracy required. 



Sonoma * Importance of 
faculty release time and 
positions to coordinate. 



Bakersfield • Need for 
core staffing. 



Chico - Provide funding to 
existing programs for 
staff, faculty, travel. 



Fresno - Need funds for 

faculty time and 

facul ty/student travel . 

CSLA Larger campuses 
need more funds for 
directors, staff and 
operating expenses - 
encourage funding by 
outside agencies* 



The campus task force should also recommend standards for 
projects including the minimum number of hours per week 
and the total number of academic terms.. The criteria for 
student participation will vary with the specific 
individual needs of the student activity model and 
community agency. In general, the CSU Task Force 
recommends a student serve for a meaningful block of time, 
providing a direct service. 

The campus task force should include representatives of 
community based organizations, schools, service agencies 
and umbrella organizations in order to provide for 
coordination and a comprehensive process for ensuring 
students do indeed serve the needs of the community. 
Membership should also include members appointed by 
student association leadership and academic senate 
leadership. Faculty representatives should be cliesen in 
such a way that the entire instructional program is 
represented. 

The Task Force recoomends that adequate finding be secured 
for student stipends, administration, technical 
assistance, training and supervision/support of students 
before Implementation of the program. 

It will be necessary to fund such things as the 
establishment or expansion of the coordinating office on 
each campus, expansion of stipend-related activities, 
grant funds for student-directed programs, service 
advocacy, volunteer recruitment, management, placement, 
evaluation, transportation, and extraordinary ex;:enses of 
the volunteer. Funds should be used to develop model 
programs in which a currently unmet social need is 
addressed through tf-e use of students working in the local 
community or to enhance an existing program involving 
community service by students. 



SLO and SF - Importance of 
additional funding. 



SJ - May neci to redirect 
funding. 



Sonoma * Esp. as it 
relates to faculty 
workload. 
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I. OVERVIEW OF COMMUNITY SERVICE BY STUDENTS 



Introduction 

Recent rese&rch has shown that the college students of the 
1980's differ from those of previous decades in one major 
respect: they are more concerned with materialism and 
financial security than with social welfare or 
establishing a meaningful philosophy of life. The 
statistics in support of this conclusion come from several 
surveys. Astin and Green's recently published study of 
American college freshmen compared students in the mid 
1960s to their present day counterparts. Only 44X of 
college students in the 1960s believed that "it is 
essential or very irriportant to be very well off 
financially"; whereas, 71X of today's students maintain 
this belief. Correspondingly fewer of today's college 
students are planning a career in human service fields, 
e.g., the proportion seeking a career in elementary or 
secondary education is lower than in the past (241 in the 
1960s versus 6X in 1985). The cynicism of the "me" 
generation is apparent in the finding that almost 901 of 
the 1960's college cohort wanted an education that would 
help them "benefit mankind" while only 421 of today's 
college students consider this a valid educational goal. 

It is difficult to predict the long term effects for 
society and the individual of this shift in attitude. The 
immediate effects on our universities are apparent as 
enrollments in business, computer science, and engineering 
have skyrocketed with a concomitant decline in the 
humanities, social sciences, and selected disciplines in 
the natural sciences. 

Like any rapid and mass sociological trend, there is some 
evidence that the pendulum is ready to swing back. Amid 
the quest for increasing materialism, there are new 
indicators of a reversing trend toward concern with socia', 
issues and a renewod interest in volunteeri sm. It is 
important that the university provide opportunities and 
incentives so that students can develop a social 
conscience and greater understanding about the 
multifaceted world in which they live. 

Community Service and the University's Mission . The 
modern university has multiple missions. It should serve 
as a place where students and professors grapple to 
understand and communicate information within and across 
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academic disciplines. It is a place where students test 
their ideas and examine how well they stand up to opposing 
points of view. 

The development of civic responsibility, including 
knowledge of and concern for society, is an integral part 
of the mission of higher education. This is especially 
true for state-supported public institution: in which the 
students benefit from contributions made by every sector 
of society. Civic literacy is no less important than the 
ability to comprehend written text or the development of 
numerical facility* The authors of the recent Carnegie 
Report on Undergraduate Eoucation agree: "We recommend 
that all students complete a service project - volunteer 
work in the community or at the college - as an integral 
part of their undergraduate experience." 

Benefits to the Students . A community service internship 
or other volunteer experience offers many benefits to 
students. Students have already spent twelve to thirteen 
years sitting in classrooms before they begin their 
freshman year. Most of their education has been obtained 
in a passive manner. Not surprisingly, many students 
report that they are bored with formal education. These 
students should respond eagerly to a genuinely challenginci 
educational experience concerned with ecologically valid 
("real world") issues, especially if they receive course 
credit, payment, special commendations or notations on 
their diploma or transcript, or some' other tangible 
recognition of the value of their participation. 

Community service internships provide job-related 
experiences that can give participants a competitive edge 
when seeking employment. Like any work experience, 
internships require students to meet deadlines, solve 
problems, maintain production, develop leadership, and 
handle a myriad of work-related tasks. Students who elect 
internships, and other civic service activities, will gain 
greater knowledge of the realities and responsibilities of 
the work place. These activities also allow students the 
opportunity to make professional contacts and should 
result in letters of recommendation from program directors 
and supervisors. 

The experience gained in community service can foster a 
sense of civic responsibility. The numerous intangible 
lessons learned from helping others provide a learning 
experience distinctly different from that to be learned 
from professors or te.^ts. It is also likely that some of 
these young adults will ultimately elGct to pursue social 
service careers. 
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Higher Education in general, and The California State 
Uni/ersity (CSU) in parvicular, with its emphasis upon 
qu'^lity instruction, recognizes its obligations to society 
xo prepare broadly its diverse constituencies— nen and 
women of varied ages, culture, and ethnic backgrjunds~for 
their roles as creative and productive citizens in an 
international community. Today, CSU programs of an 
experiential nature are playing an increasing role in the 
total education of students. They not only provide 
students with career experience, and enhance their academic 
education, but also instill in students a sense of ethical 
and civic responsibility for their fellow humankind. 
These community-directed efforts provide the much needed 
human resources to combat many of the social pressures and 
problems in California and the nation. 

2. A Profile of Stuoents in the CSU 

In considering the development of community service programs on 
the CSU campuses, it is important to keep in mind the type of 
students these campuses serve. This section will attempt to 
provide a description of the range and variety of 
characteristics that typify the largely nontraditional student 
population In the CSU. 

Ethnic Pickoround . Approximately ZOt of the students in- the 
CSU are now ethnic minorities; in fact, on two of the CSU 
campuses they comprise over 50% of the students. Over the next 
two decades, the proportion of ethnic minority students in the 
CSU can be expected to increase substantially so that they will 
become the majority on many other CSU campuses. 

Family Socioeconomic Status . The median family income of CSU 
students on financial lid is 60% that of the general population. 

Moreover, approximately^ one-half of the CSU students come from 
working class families. This proportion is considerably 
greater for Black and Hispanic students. 

Although almost three- fourths of the White students in the CSU 
are from college-educated families, three- fourths of the 
Hispanic students and 45% of the Black students are 
first-generation college students. 

Hours Worked/Averaoe Workload . Alrnost 70% of the CSU students 
work part- or full-time; more specifically, 32% work 20-39 
hours per week, and 17% percent work 40+ hours per week. 
Consequently, nearly 40% ave nart-time studen"^:, i.e., students 
enrolled in less than 12 uni'.s per term. 
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Age Ranoe/Graduation Rate , CSU students are somewhat older than 
traditional college students, particularly the part-time 
students who are 3 to 4 years older on the average. The mean 
age of CSU students who receive a Bachelt)r*s degree is 27. CSU 
students also take longer to complete their bachelor's degrees. 
Studies have shown that about 45X of the students who enter the 
CSU as freshman eventually complete their bachelor's degrees; 
however, most CSU graduates require 5-10 ysars to do so, 
frequently because their financial responsibilities require 
participation in the State's work force. 

The community service programs developed on the CSU campuses 
must be designed with this profile in mind. Many of the 
students are ethnic minorities who come from communities with 
the greatest need for the assistance that could be p cvided by 
the community service programs. Consequently, many o. them are 
familiar with the problems of these compunities and may be 
motivated to return to their communities to provide voluntary 
assistance. Such students can also be helpful in orienting 
other students to work in these communities. 



Sonoma • Important to 
identify opportunities 
that are paid or are the 
least disruptive of the 
student's typical 
coBnri tments to schiol , 
work :ind family. 



At the same time, many of these students 
with deficiencies in prior educational 
major challenges in gaining entry into 
of the University. Care must be exerci: 
additional bPxriers to their progress, 
ne-^d assurances that their aspirations 
have had convincing achievement in college wort; pr?or to facing 
service in environments in which despair and lew expectations 
are pervasive. 



ts have entered the CSU 
prer ^ration and face 
the academic mainstream 
ised not to impose 
These students often 
are realistic, and must 



A large proportion of CSU students are from low-income families 
and must, therefore, work full- or part-time to pay for their 
education. Consequently, these students may not have time 
and/or be able to afford to engage in civic service unless they 
are paid for such service. Because CSU students take longer to 
complete their bachelor's degrees, requiring a civic service 
commitment may lengthen this time even more. 

3. Existing Community Service Programs in the CSU 

Before making recommendations about the development of community 
service programs in the CSU, the Task Force believed it 
important to determine the extent to which students are already 
engaged in such activities, and the nature of programs already 
in place on the campuses. Therefore, in Fall 1986, campuses 
were asked to completG a questionnaire eliciting information on 
the variety and scope of community service activities and 
programs now being coordinated by each campus. 
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The questionnaire used a broad definition of community service, 
and sought Information on a number of factors related to 
community service programs organized by the campus, for 
example: the type of service performed* (social service, 
governmental service, service in a private nonprofit agency); 
the form of service (internship, work-study, etc); the number 
of student participants; and the type of student gain (credit, 
stipend, etc.) from the service. 

The questionnaire defined community service as follows: "8y 
•community service' we Intend to encompass social service 
activities, government service, and community service/action 
with nonprofit agenc1es~1 .e, . all manner of public spirited 
activities." The virtue of using such a broad, open definition 
is that it allowad a considerable range of activities to be 
reported and at least considered in th light of their 
contribution and relevance to community service. The 
difficulty is that there may be some lack of uniformity in the 
Interpretation of this definition. 

The data suggest a few general characteristics of community 
services programs now in existence on the campuses. In 
particular, it Is quite clear that a substantial proportion of 
community service activities are generated within selected 
disciplines, or constellations of disciplines, and this would 
appear to be true on every campus. The ^as are: 

1. Human Services . Including such programs/disciplines as 
Social Work, Counseling. Psychology. Pupi 1-Personne- 
Services. Social Work. Criminal Justice, Criminology. 
Social Science, Sociology, and Gerontology. Clinical 
internships are characteristic of and generally required 
In professional programs in this group, and in more 
academically oriented programs, field work having a 
community services dimension is commonly available and 
heavily subscribed • 

2- Health Services/Sciences . Including Health Administration. 
Health Sciences. Medical Technology. Nursing. Dietetics. 
Rehabilitation Counseling, Communicative Disorders. 
Occupational Therapy, and Physical Therapy. Programs in 
these areas generally require a clinical internship. 

Other areas in which considerable community service activity 
was reported (both systemwide and by campus) were Political 
Science/Public Administration, the Arts, Media/ Journal ism, 
Physical FdMcati on/Recreation, and Home Econornics. Urban 
Planning programs should also be mentioned. These programs 
unfailingly include a community services component; however, 
because they exist on only a few campuses, they are not a large 
systemwide factor in community service. 
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Aggregate Data 

Cominuni ty services data reported by the campuses were 
aggregated, and a set of percentage dis'tributions were run on 
the aggregate (i.e-. systemwide) data. In each case, the 
distribution was of student participants by various categories 
- e,g,. percent distribution of student participants by form of 
activity (internship, non-internship, indeterminate); percent 
distribution of student participants by sponsoring unit 
(academic » nonacademic. mixed/indeterminate). It is our 
general impression that these data are conservative estimates 
of tne numbers of students participating in human or civic 
service activities. Because the vast range of programs can 
occur in conjunction with a single faculty member's activities 
or through many campus or campus-related activities, it is 
often difficult currently for a single campus source to be 
fully informed. Also, it should be noted that the following 
figures do not contain activities of individual students 
participating in programs administered by outside organizations. 

In viewing the distributions, some important caveats are in 
order. The distributions provide only a very rough measure of 
activity across various categories. The reasons for this are 
twofold: first, as mentioned above, there are some 
inconsistencies in reporting from campus to campus. Second, 
there may be (although it is \A possible to determine to a 
certainty) a problem of obtaining an unduplicated head count on 
some campuses where an activity is conducted under the joint 
auspices of an academic department and a nonacademic unit (such 
as the Associated Students). 

However. ^ ause distributions are run only on the sys^:emwide 
data* and the degree of aggregation makes the impact of the 
"noise" in the data relatively minor, we believe that the 
statistics provided lead to a reasonable, though conservative, 
understanding of community service activities in The California 
State University as they are presently carried out. 

Estimated Number of Participants 
(Systemwide) 15,164 

Percent of Participants, by Form of Activity 

a. Internship 6Zt 

b. Non-internship 37% 

c. Indeterminate 1% 
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Percent of Partic. its» by Sponsoring Unit 



a. Academic Unit (e.g.» dept., school) 69% 

b. Nonacddemic Unit 27% 

c. Mixed/Indeterminate 4X 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Service^ 

a. Health Ul 

b. Education Ut 

c. Social Welfare 23% 

d. Other Governmental 4% 

e. Cultural Enrichment 15% 

f . Other/Indeterminate 3'3% 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Cain 

(categories not mutually exclusive)^ 

a. Experience 99% 

b. Credit 78% 

c. Stipend 22% 

d. Requirenent 32% 

e. Other 30% 

Percent of Participants in Programs 
With Non-general Fund Budget 

(categories not mutually exclusive)^ 

a* Other State ' 1% 

b. Private 13% 

c. Federal 9% 

d. Agencies Served 12% 

e. Associated Students 15% 

f. Other 7% 



This categorization was inferred from the questionnaire 
data. The incidence of "other/indeterminate" is inflated 
by the frequent reporting of groups of activities under < . 
"umbrella" program. 

The percentages labeled "stipend" and, to a lesser extent, 
"credit" and "requirement" may be inflated because these 
items on the questionnaire were checked if some but not 
all participants received stipends, academic credit, 
?.nd/or credit towards meeting degree requirements. 

The "agencies served" item appears to have been 
particularly subject to variation in interpretation by 
respondents. 
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SO * These examples seem 
heavily rooted in 
education and traditional 
human services. Need some 
non-tradi ti onal exampl es . 



Some Exemplary Programs , It is difficult to choose from among 
thf huge range and variety of community service programs a set 
which is in a true sense "representative" of the entirety of 
community service in The California Stale University. It is 
possible however, to include in this report a short description 
of a few programs which appear, on the basis of campus 
descriptions, to have particul^- strength. 

The Center for Reading ImprGvement (San Francisco State 
University) 

The Center for Reading Improvement (CRI) is a tutorial program 
providing free one-to-one remedial reading assistance to 
children and adults in the San Francisco community. English 
654, the pivotal course of the CRI, provides about 130 students 
a year with quality pre-teaching experiences. The students are 
trained and supervised in a highly structured, supportive 
environment, and encouraged to develop their own teaching 
styles within the format of four weeks of training followed by 
twelve weeks of tutoring and small group supervision. 



Students taking English 654 decide what age, reading level, and 
tutoring site they prefer. The instructor places the students 
accordingly. Locations include school reading resource rooms, 
school classrooms, after-school tutorial programs, 
rehabilitation facilities, adult schools, and individual homas. 

B.S.S./S.S.680 Field Course in Social Science (Criminal Justice 
Program): (San Francisco State University) 

For the past half dozen years, students have enjoyed the 
opportunity to engage in field study in a wide range ot field 
settings, and under a diverse pattern of field supervision. By 
far, most of the students are oriented toward study of the 
criminal justice system. However, students have taken the 
course and have selected field placements in centers for the 
elderly, in places of refuge for battered children and/or 
women, and a variety of welfare agencies. Students have 
participated in the production of video tapes as well as the 
more traditional form of academic research papers. Presently, 
students are in the field at the Youth Guidance Center, the 
Office of the District Attorney, and the Ombudsman for the 
Sheriff's Department, 

C ommunity Action Volunteers in Education (CAVE) : (CSU, Chico) 

This is an Associated Students/United Way funded organization 
which <;trives to help students strengthen their educational 
experience through direct, personal involve^'.tent that benefits 
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the Chico community. CAVE offers 17 programs designed to meet 
the needs of the community through education, communication, 
.and friendship. The separate programs are primarily designed 
to ai^ the young, elderly, handicapped.' and low-income 
residents of the Ciico area. Among the organization's programs 
are: CAVES Kids' Program, serving children of the Chico 
community; Project Respond, which helps with Chico' s 
transportation needs; Senior Outreach Prcject. Adopted 
Grandparents, and Friendship Circle, all serving seniors in the 
community; and projects at Napa and Sonoma State Hospitals and 
the Yountville Veterans Home. Everyone willing to share his or 
her time is eagerly encouraged to serve as a CAVE volunteer. 
Forty to sixty students comprise CAVE'S core staff each year. 
An estimated 100 student and community volunteers are active in 
each of the organization's programs. 

Si Se Puede: (San Jose State University) 

"Si. Se Puede" is a cooperative proyram between San Jose State 
University, the Santa Clara County Office of Education, and the 
City of San Jose, The University provides interns from a broad 
range of departments ^o work with K-12 students in inner city 
schools. Students enroll in "Community Concepts." a 
three-unit, graded, upper division clasr cross-listed in five 
different schools of the university, providing assessment and 
project implementation experiences in the immediate local 
community. Students are placed in multidisciplinary teams of 
six, supervised by a university instructor and guided by a Si 
Se Puede Community School worker. Students benefit from a 
hands-on community service experience in a real-life 
situation— a chance to affect people's lives. The community 
benefits by having the resources and expertise of the 
university focussed upon remediation of an identified problem 
or need via an action project. 
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il. ROLE OF THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 
IN PROMOTING COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The Task Force believes that each campus should have the 
flexibility to develop a community service program suitable to 
its own needs, including those of students and the community. 
All such programs will require the efforts and the cooperation 
of campus faculty, students, and administration. The following 
sections include some suggestions as well as some cautions for 
consideration in planning programs. 

1. Campus Advisory and Planning Group 

A campus task force including students appointed by 
student association leadership, faculty appointed by 
academic senate leadership, representatives of student 
services, academic admin' "t^ation, and local agencies 
should be established on ^' h campus to recommend ways of 
establishing, coordinatim, conducting, and evaluating a 
Community Service progra/ Each campus should designate 
an jffice, unit, or indivfdual to coordinate these 
community service activif'^s, with great care taken not to 
disrupt nor interfere wit; a'i'ready existing successful 
programs. The new progra.n* should find ways to observe 
and ^earn from existing canous programs without placing 
them under a single umbrella of control, which could 
damage their uniqueness and xffect faculty and student 
morale adversely. 

2. Service for Academic Credit 

Pomona - Esp. in elective One important way to encourage students to engage in 

community service internships or other civic service 
experiences is to include such experiences in the total 
required units for a bachelor's degree so that they do not 
create hardships for students or extend the amount of time 
needed to complete degree requirements. Internships can 
be incorporated within the major, as elective units, or 
within the general education component of the rfpgree. 
Most institutions have found that programs work best when 
students are encouraged, but not required to participate, 
and when there are a variety of alternatives from which to 
choose. Care must be taker to assure: 

a. that the service experiences are equivalent to, or 
meet, established campus standards of teaching and 
learning required of all courses which are given 
academic credit; 
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''omona - Faculty must get 
WTU credit. 



Sonoma - Awarding WTU 
credit could lead to 
severe overload in some 
departments with large 
programs. 



b. that students are prepared to benefit from such 
community experiences; their preparation might 
include orientation and/or training sessions, 
meetings among the student(s), fac'ulty, and community 
agency personnel to clarify expectations and 
requirements and to assess the suitability of the 
"match'* between student and agency, and brief quizzes 
to determine, if students possess adequate knowledge 
and skills to enter a particular internship; 

c. that a formal contractual agreement be prepared and 
signed by the student, the faculty advisor, or 
appropriate campus designee and the agency 
representative detailing mutual expectations and 
objectives for all parties to the agreement. 

d. that an evaluation be provided by the agency 
supervisor to the student and the faculty advisor at 
the end of the service period, cataloging the 
student's work and rating her/his effectiveness; and 
that further evaluations take place periodically as 
well as at the conclusion of a student's service, 
under the supervision of the faculty advisor, either 
in group seminar or in individual session between 
student and faculty. 

e. that consideration be given to the best or most 
appropriate way to assign a grade or make some other 
acknowledgment to the student, e,g., CR/NC, 
Pass/Fail, a letter grade, or simply a notation on 
the transcript that a student has satisfied x units 
of academic cred'> *: by completing civic service 
internship. If academic credit is not given, other 
means of noting such service could be developed such 
as the awarding of certificates, listing names on 
commencement programs, notation on diplomas or 
transcripts, or giving tangible rewards such as 
money, a topic addressed elsewhere in this Task Force 
report. 

Faculty who supervise students in community service 
programs must be given appropriate irvTU credit, as 
determined and established by local campus policy. If 
academic credit is to be given, faculty must have complete 
discretion over the awarding of such credit as well as the 
assignment of grades, if any are to be assigned. 
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The Task Force suggests that an appropriate service 
assignment might last either one quiirter or one semester, 
and if academic credit is to be awarded it consist of the 
same number of unit credit hours as a typical course on a 
campus, e.g., 1-3 units depending upon campus choice and 
need, and three to six hours per week in the community, 
also depending upon campus choice and need. Such 
standardization would ensure that the student is devoting 
a meaningful block of time to the internship. Assuming 
that the normal standards of requiring two hours of 
"homework" for each hour of class time would apply to 
civic service internships, a student on a semester campus 
taking a 3-unit internship course would be expected to 
devots 6 hours per week to the off-campus internship 
placement. 

Utilizing and Expanding Existing Programs 

A number of community volunteer services already exist on 
most CSU campuses and could be used to expand the number 
of students involved. Most fraternities and sororities 
include volunteerism as part of their social and 
philanthropic programs. Some campuses have strong EPIC 
programs that coordinate volunteer activities, some have 
long-standing student-directed volunteer programs, while 
other campuses have made a commitment to tutoring in local 
schools or some other philanthropic project. Volunteers, 
as opposed to interns, often bring different motivation 
and potential to community service work. 

Existing campus volunteer programs usually have more 
placements available than students to be placed. 
Establishing greater visibility of these programs, 
together with pre. ding information to all students about 
the value of community service and the expectation that 
students will engage in such activities, should increase 
student participation in them. 
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III. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 



Pomona - For positions 
that rtquire applying 
technical skills, faculty 
must work closely with the 
carttr ctnttr to 
translatt, develop and 
identify suitable work 
experience. 



Sonoma - Favor a 
combination of centralized 
and decentralized with 
career development center 
providing support to 
academic departments where 
necessary. 



Pomona - Involve faculty 
before the activity. 



There are a numbor or possible organizational models for the 
implementation of a systematic program to provide civic service 
to the public and social sectors* Three will be described. 
These three organizaxMonal models might be best described as 
the Centralized Services Hodel , Decentralized Services Model, 
and the Independent Center Model. The three proposed 
alternatives offer distinct advantages and disadvantages which 
are identified. It should be recognized that the campus size, 
geographic location, academic programs, and diversity of 
student population may influence which model is appropriate to 
an institution, and another type of organization altogether may 
best meetparticular circumstances. 

CENTRALIZED SERVICES MODEL 

Experiential programs are organized and integrated within a 
Career Development Center (CDC) model where there are a range 
of different services that provide resource assistance to the 
local community. Within one organizational operating unit, a 
structure is provided which integrates Career Planning. 
Volunteer Services, Student Employment (part-time jobs). 
Work-Study (part-time jobs). Cooperative Education 
(full/part-time internships), and Career Placement (full-time 
permanent positions upon graduation). This model follows a 
developmental continuum that should facilitate career decision 
making. It begins with freshmen involved^in career planning 
activities; to sophomore/junior students testing various work 
experiences through experiential programs to select possible 
academic majors; and leading to carter placement where 
graduating seniors obtain career employment commensurate with 
their personality, interests, skills, and academic achievements. 

The integration of these programs insures a process and 
continuity that increases student awareness of the value of 
community volunteerism as well as expands their career 
awareness. 

The role of faculty in this model is primarily instruction and 
advising. They perform basic faculty functions as well as 
monitoring student learning in their work experience- 

The advantages of the Centralized Service Model are: 
1) communication is increased and confusion is reduced as 
students, staff, faculty and employers work with only one 
office; 2) operating costs are reduced as facilities, human 
resources and materials are shared; 3) this model provides a 
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process that addresses the total career orientation 
students; 4) it increases student awareness, early .a the 
students* career planning, of volunteer opportunities that will 
later benefit ultimate career goals and self-development. 

The major Disadvantage of this structure is that interaction 
and articulation between employers and academic departments is 
sometimes limited, while academic departments prefer to have 
responcibili ty for supervision of academic internships. 



DECENTRALIZED SERVICES MODEL 



The best example of a decentralized model for providing 
experiential programs is the structure of instructional 
programs at some universities • 

In this model » experiential programs are coordinated either at 
the academic school or departmental level. Under this model, 
experiential programs tend to be specific to the students of a 
particular discipline (or cluster of disciplines when at the 
school level). 

In either operational structure, the role of faculty is 
somewhat different than in a centralized model. Faculty in the 
decentralized model not only teach and advise, but are also 
responsible for the relationship of experience to the 
curriculum and the administrative aspects of the program which 
includes job development, applica;it screening, job referral, 
and program evaluation. 

The advantages of this model mainly arise from the role of the 
faculty. They are: the influential bond between faculty and 
student is strengthened; faculty are exposed to agencies and 
employers who hire or provide placements for students; faculty 
receive direct feedback on the relevancy of existing curricula 
and indications for future course development. 



p n h d disadvantages of this model are that students are isolated 

4°co-op'directorfop t^^ ^^to ^ singlf: department or school and may not have access to 
to work. the variety of service activities available to thG university 

as a whole. Employers who list positions must contact rru^Uiple 
departments and in turn are contacted by multiple faculty. The 
cost effectiveness of this model is questionable due to the 
duplicate staffing, operating expen-^es and information 
resources that must be maintained. 
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INDEPENDENT CENTER MODEL 

The Independent Center Model functions as a separate 
Pomona • This is not a Centralized service that )utreaches to the community. Most 
^^^^ ^ independent centers utilize a minimum of professional staff, 

usually a director and student employees to coordinate other 
student efforts- This model usually is organized around the 
service areas where studen':s are placed, rather than academic 
disciplines. This facilitates relations with employers or 
community agencies and allows students easy access to 
opportunities that might be outside of their major discipline* 

The major advantage of this program is the active involvement 
of students in the administration of the program* Other 
advantages include: 1) communication is increased and 
confusion is reduced as students, staff, faculty, and employers 
work with only one office; 2) operating costs are reduced as 
facilities, huinan resources and materials are shared. 

The disadvantage of this model is the lack of integration with 
other .can ..us career services and experiential programs. The 
use of student staff requires the director to be ront'nudlly 1n 
a training cycle due to student turnover. 
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Pomona - Problem of 
campuses having different 
quarter* and semester 
starts and finishes. 



IV. aMPHS/COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

avanabfl r^SSrJes """"^'^ "'^^^^ 

coordinAtSf 5 Agency Drive (CHAD). In order to have a mora 

JJ^nrlmc ?° ' , ^^"dependent agencies and church-sponsored 
programs vould not be precluded from assistance by students 
but special efforts by both the university and these aqISc« 
would be required if their needs were to be -net ^9^"^^" 

ll ?ho°'!'Jrf'^?'^'? ^^r°^*' necessary to work out. 

at the loca, leve . sign-up schedules for students to be olaced 
in a resource pool or a skills bank while coordinating su?h a 
re ource pool with the budget (resources allocation fcedules 
cycles, and years of local social and civic organizations 

IHriof "^^"5*'°" ^^"^ understanding of community agency funding 
cycles, fund campaigns, and fund drives as well as governmental 
funding cycle, ere necessary elements in the succesfof a 
comprehensive community service program. For example, the 
coordinator would possess the following types of Information: 

*Information about student availability at different times 
during the year; for example, at. the beginning of the Fall 
semester/quarter In September and the Spring semester in 
February or Winter quarter In January. 

*Informat1on about community jased organizations such as 
the budget cycle on which each operates. 

While this appears to be rather simple to undertake, history 
nas Shown that in some previous university-t-j-community 
partnerships the results have not always been effective. Thic 
may result when certain university departments/schools direct 
wm!I ^ ^"ternships to certain community organizations, 

while certain community organizations also direct their 
requests for college intern assistance to certain university 
divis.ons/departments/schools. Other coirmunity organizations 
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needing the same type of intern/stuaent help either do noL' know 
that such assistance is available, or are aware but do not know 
hoW to go about obtaining such help. 

The Task Force recommends that campuses prepare informational 
materials lOr broad distribution to umbrella agencies, local 
community service agencies, and local governmental agencies to 
inform them of campus community service programs, together with 
dame?, addresses, and telephone numbers of contact persons on 
the campus. 

In addition to the need to provide agencies with information 
about the university and its programs, there is a need to 
provide training or support for agency-training efforts. In 
fact, the primary issue reported by agencies utilizing 
volunteers is that of supervision and training. It often seems 
that there is simply not enough staff time available to provide 
the inexperienced volunteer with adequate support. At the same 
time, agency personnel recognize the talent, enthusiasm, and 
commitment that exist within the ;olunteer work force. 

It is possible to develop creative solutions to this problem 
based on well-known training models. All functions including 
training, supervision, scheduling, service monitoring, and 
staff-reconnition can be provided by volunteers. A very small 
number of paid staff members can supervise a large work force 
of volunteers when such a program is in place. 

For this type of process to function well -several factors must 
be present. These include: securing realistic time 
commitments from volunteers, careful screening of applicants, 
strict accountability and adherence to orocedures by all 
involved, and incentives in the form of graduation to 
supervisory and training positions for selected, highly 
effective volunteers. 

The Task Force suggests that there should be a clearly defined 
set of responsibilities when placing students in community 
agencies. A similar list of responsibilities? of the off-campus 
agencies can also be suggested. 

The following have been identified as appropriate 
responsibilities of the campus: 

1) Verify that the agency is providing services that respond 
to community needs. 

2) Negotiate agreements wiLh prospective ayencies (employers) 
for the development of community service placements. 



SLO - Importance of paid 
staff. 
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j) Develop procedures and policies that clearly define the 
proposed relationship between the university, student, and 
the agency* 

4) Recruit, interview and refer qualified students to the 
participating agency for each field-work period, 
consistent with the University's njndiscrimination policy. 

5) Maintain ongoing communications with the student and 
participating agency to monitor the effectiveness of the 
total experience. 

6) Determine that the experience is both "meaningful" and 
"measurable." possibly through the use of learning 
contracts. 

7) Coordinate all surveys and evaluations of participants in 
the volunteer program (students, agency, course/faculty. 
Intern office). 

8) Involve students in the administration of the program. 

9) Address the issue of liability insurance with the agency. 

10) Provide cultural awareness training, if needed, for 
students prior to placement. 

Responsibilities .of the community agency include: 

1) Provide a separate ascription for each different type of 
student placement available. 

2) Provide orientation and in-service training for the 
student as neeJed. 

3) Place the student in duties and rssponsibi lit' 9s as 
defined in the student placement description. 

4) Designate an individual to whom the students will be 
responsible while serving in the agency. 

5) Contact the university coordinator immediately if problems 
arise concerning the performance of a student. 

6) Be an equal opportunity/affirmative action empluyer. 

7) Provide a means of documenting student hourj served. 

3) i^articipate in the evaluation of students, while 

recognizing that faculty determine the assignment of 
grades. 
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9) Acknowledge that the program is primarily an educational 
experience designed to promote student growth. 

10) Provide information to the university and to the student 
on the clientele being served. 

Attending to these details will strengthen the 
university/agency relationship and provide for optimal student 
learning by having a well-planned and monitored experience. 
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V. FISCAL ISSUES 

K Cost of Administering Programs 

In developing data on costs associated with community 
service programs, a number of assumptions were made not 
all of which may be defensible. The Task Force bei'.eves, 
however, that the resulting estimates can serve as a basis 
for calculating costs based on different assumptions. 

Tne figures in Table 1 result from the following 
assumptions: 

1. The rost center would be placed in the Student 
Service program. 

2. Each campus would receive $500 for general operating 
expenses. 

3. Edch campus would be allocated one professional 
position (Administrator III - 12 months at $46,480) 
and one support staff (CA IIA at $16,320) to 
coordinate the program. 

4. The program would be voluntary. 
Table 2 results from the following assumptions: 

1-3. Same as Table 1 . 

4. Completion of a service activity during one term would 
be required prioi^ to graduation. The number of 
seniors were usad to determine the costs. The number 
of seniors for 1988/89 were extrapolated using Fall 
1985 actual and 1987/88 proposed FTE enrollments. 

5. Approximately 15X of students currently participate in 
a variety of service activities. Thus, additional 
funding needs to be provided for 85% of the population. 

6. Because of expected exemptions due to part-time or 
financial status of students, the full-time equivalent 
student count will closely correlate tc the number of 
students participating in this activity. 

7. Additional support staff is generated based on ^n 
adjustment of a current standard contained in the 
Orange Book for the Student Admissions and Records 
cost center. Campuses currently receive one support 
staff per 775 students for the record function. Based 
on the expected duties to indicate completion of an 
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activity on a student record, it can be assumed that 
this can be completed at a ratio of 10:1 to other 
duties of records functions* Thus,, one support staff- 
is generated for each 7,750 FTE students (775 x 10) • 

8» Operating expenses will provide student stipends at 
$32 per participating student for transportation ($,20 
per mile x 10 miles per week x 16 weeks). 

Table 3 reflects the following assumptions: 

1-3, 5, 6, Same as Table 2. 

4. Completion of a service activity would be required 
every term the student attends CSU. 

7. The variable formula changes to one support staff per 
3.875 FTE students. 

8. Operating expenses provide student stipends at $64 per 
student for transportation ($.20 per Tiile x 10 miles 
per week x 32 weeics). 

It should be pointed out that if a significant number of 
students engage in community service activities for 
^xademlc credit, the estimated costs shown In Tables 2 and 
o would decrease because the record-keeping function would 
be Included In existing budgetary provisions for recording 
grades. Assuming that students would not take more units 
than they now do, units given for community service 
activities would probably necessitate some shifts In 
faculty positions but no aij ditional positions. 

It is clear from the Tables that the major costs 
associated with community service programs would result 
from record-keeping If service were required of all 
students, and reimbursement of stuuent travel costs. 

2. Incentives and Costs Associated with Them 

In order to Increase the number of students willing and 
able to participate in community service programs, the 
Task Force recommends that campuses develop a 
comprehensive set of incentives that will encourage 
student volunteeri sm. The following list is not meant to 
be exhaustive, rather It is hoped that it may serve to 
assist campuses in developing a program that wi 0 meet the 
unique needs of the campus service area and be compatible 
with the characteristics of a particular student mix- 
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The following suggestions include incentives that have 
been used in community service programs around the United 
States as well as in institutions in California* 

1) Consider volunteer experience as fing of the admissions 
factors to the CSU at the undergraduate and/or 
graduate levels. 

2) Include volunteering in public service areas might be 
included as an option for satisfying a General 
Education requirement, e.g., in area (e). 

3) Consider the possibility of incorporating a civic 
service experience in graduation requirements. 

4) Utilize Federal and State work-study students in 
off-campus positions that support civic service. 

5) Create more flexibility in the awarding of academic 
credit for participation. 

6) Ask each campus student group to adopt a social agency 
with a need. 

7) Allow students who volunteer to have priority 
registration on campuses. 

8) Estj.blish scholarships and grants specifically for 
volunteerism. 

9) Note participation on transcripts or diplomas. 

10) Provide some reimbursement for expenses. 

Most of these incentives involve little or no additional cost to 
the campus. Redirecting some work-study monies to support 
student work in off-campus agencies will, of course, reduce the 
amount of funds available to meet on-campus needs. Some 
campL-<;es may be able to accommodate such uses of funds with less 
difficulty than others. 

Establishing scholarships or a fund to be used for student 
volunteer activities typically requires staff time spent in 
fund-raising activities, although the amount of time required 
may vary considerably, depending on the number and size of 
scholarships desired, or the amount of funding the campus 
believes appropriate to reserve in support of voluntary service 
activities. The following section of this report describes 
possible sources of funds. 
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Funding Sources for Community Service by Students 

Numerous funding sources exist to support community service by 
students. What follows is by no means *an exhaustive list of 
sources but should serve to present information about the wide 
range of options available to campuses with a creative approach 
to financing community service. 

Possible sources of Federal funds for community service 
include: U.S. Department of Education grants, student financial 
aid, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
Special Education and Rehabilitation funding, and "egional labs 
and centers funds; Labor Department Job Training Partr.ership 
Act programs and unemployment programs; Av"^IQN programs; 
Department of Housing and Urban Development community 
development programs; Interior Department with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Conservation Corps; Justice Department 
programs such as the National Institutes of Correction and 
Justice for applied research funding; Department of Aoriculturg 
community and rural development programs; Department of Health 
and Human Services Head Start, Refugee Assistance, 
Developmental Disabilities, elderly and family service programr 

Potential sources of suppor'' (funds and training etc.) for 
commuftity service from Calif -nia state sources include work 
study funding, library literacy project funds (for 
partnerships), social services programs such as child abuse and 
family assistance programs (for such areas as matching salary 
and expenses), education general funds for academic programs 
and lottery funds allocated to The California State University. 

One program which deserves serious consideration as a funding 
source for community service is the college work study 
program. For over 20 years, the Federal College Work Study 
Program has provided federal funds to help colleges and 
universal es provide on~campus paying jobs for students who 
need financial aid. It is also permissible for colleges to 
allow students to be emplo^-ed in off-campus programs. 

In California, work study funds are also available for 
community service. Students can work in public higher 
education institutions; in public schools; in "nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical organizations or corporations, whether nonprofit 
or profit-seeking enterprises licensed to conduct business in 
California"; w.th "out-of-state employers licensed to conduct 
business in their home state" However, the position must be 
"educationally beneficial or related to a particular career 
interest or the exploration of career options>" Students may 
work up to 20 hours per week when classes are in session or 40 
hours per week when classes are not in session. 
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Another example of a public funded program is the use of such 
funds as lottery revenue. The CSU Board of Trustees approved 
the expenditure of $500,000 in Ictlsry. funds in 1986-87 and in 
1987-88 to support internships and other student activities 
that offer opportunities for students to relate their academic 
learning to the solution of social problems, or to augment the 
human resources of social service agencies servir.g California 
citizens. Funds may be used to develop model programs in 
community service by students or to enhance existing programs. 
The goal is to encourage the integration of community service 
with the educational experience of all students. 

On campuses across the country, programs are developing which 
involve faculty and student research in partnership with 
community programs. These programs are funded by general funds 
as a part of the student's regular academic program or as a 
part of the ongoing professional activities by faculty. Many 
agencies readily accept outside research assistance. Joint 
publication can result, involving practitioners who often have 
little time to publish and academicians who often lack the 
natural, practical setting for study. Research in methodology 
— such as on the use of computer technology, electronic 
teleconferencing, interactive videodisk, bands on cable 
television, and'group instruction — remains to be researched 
fully. 

Private sector support for community service can involve 
outright donations of funds or the provision of in-kind 
contributions such as space, materials, technology, personnel, 
technical assistance, equipment, and publicity. 

Support is available from foundations, corporations and 
individuals. One example r.f private sector support for 
community service is the Gannett Foundation support of literacy 
programs. The Foundation provides grants to local literacy 
programs » grants for the promotion of computers as literacy 
resources, for English as' a Second Language programs run by 
schools and libraries, and for Community Priority Program 
grants dealing with illiteracy as a barrier to employment. 
Several community colleges have been recipients of grants and 
at least one literacy organization receiving funding involves 
college work study students in its program. 

A program with an interesting m^x of private funding sources is 
the Stanford University program. At Stanford University, the 
Public Service Center provides fellowships, loan forgiveness 
for community service, internships in public service, action 
research, a volunteer center, and student advisement on how to 
get jobs in public service areas. The private support for the 
Center Is provided by the alumnae of Stanford-in-Government, 
the Associated Students of Stanford University, several 
classes, individuals and several foundations and corporations. 



Another example of the creative approach to private funding 
support Is provided by the Washington Education Project. Inc. 
This Project has received grants from the Los Angeles Times, 
the Exxon Education Foundation, the MacArthur Foundation, and 
the Corina Higginson Trust. These funds are used to provide 
nonrenewable, two year, start-up grants of about $25»000 per 
campus to help colleges and universities begin for-credit 
courses in community service (tutoring). The primary 
expenditure is for faculty salaries so college faculty members 
can supervise students. The students provide a minimum of 60 
hours of tutoring during a 10 week semester as a part of an 
elective course. 

Chambers of Commerce, businesses and industries are generally 
quite interested in activities which relate to the economic 
health of a community. Therefore, such issues as unemployment, 
the health and education of the work force, day care for 
working mothers and the homeless are likely to appeal to a 
local business or Chamber of Commerce. It is important to 
consider the extent of a social problem in a community and 
approach such business/industry groups based on enlightened 
self-interest and with a specific plan of action. Often this 
plan can include the need fcr an assessment of the need and 
existing resources and/or conferences and meetings to discuss 
the problem and possible local solutions or approaches. 

The organized groups in a community such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, United Way. Private Industry Councils and other 
business associations like the Rotary can be very useful in 
helping to organize and implement a major community effort if 
they are convinced that it will truly impact on the social and 
economic health of a community. 

In conclusion, it is evident that there are many sources of 
support for community service projects, both private and 
public. Any California State University community service 
effort should consider Innovative and flexible funding 
strategies to maximize the ultimate funding possibilities. 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Comniis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislatiire and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 



James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California's independent colleges and universities 
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Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplicacion, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs.'' 

To this end, the Comuiission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
pot^tsecondary education in California, including 
Commxmity Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory plazming and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead^ it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these fimctions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916) 
445-7933. 
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The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Sejrmour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

LowellJ. Paige, El Macero 

Cniz Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skcg, Palo Alto 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks: appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana: appointed by the Call- . 
fomia State Board of Education 



STATUS REPORT ON HUMAN CORPS ACTIVITIES 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-24 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88-7 Size, Growth, and Cost of Administration at 
the California State University: A Report Prepared 
by Price Waterhouse and MOT Consultants for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(February 1988) 

88-8 Overview of the 1988-89 Governor's Budget for 
Postsecondary Education in California: Testimony 
by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission (March 
1988) 

88*9 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Univer- 
sities, 1988-89: The Commission's 1987 Report to the 
Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (1965) (March 1988) 

88-10 EligibiUty of California's 1986 High School 
Graduates for Admission to Its Public Universities: 
A Report of the 1986 High School Eligibility Study 
(March 1988) 

88-11 Eligibility for Freshman Admission to the 
University of California: A Statement to the Regents 
of the University by William H. Pickens, Executive 
Director, California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, February 18, 1988 (March 1988) 

88-12 Time to Degree in California's Public Univer- 
sities: Factors Contributing to the Length of Time 
Undergraduates Take to Earn Their Bachelor's De- 
gree (March 1988) 

88-13 Evaluation of the California Academic Part- 
nership Program (CAPP): A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Assembly Bill 2398 (Chapter 620, 
Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 

88-14 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1987: The Third in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 

88-15 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall 1987: University of California, 
The California State University, and California's In- 
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dependent Colleges and Universities (March 1988) 

88-16 Legislative Update, March 1988: A Staff Re- 
port to the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission (March 1988) 

88-17 State Policy for Faculty Development in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to Supplemental 
Language in the 1986 Budget Act (May 1988) 

88-18 to 20 Exploring Faculty Development in Cal- 
ifornia Higher Education: Prepared for the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission by Ber- 
man, Weiler Associates: 

88-18 Volume One: Executive Summary and 
Conclusions, by Paul Berman and Daniel Weiler, 
December 19S7 (March 1988) 

88-19 Volume Two: Findings, by Paul Berman, 
Jo- Ann Intili and Daniel Weiler, December 1987 
(March 1988) 

88-20 Volume Three: Appendix, by Paul Ber- 
man, Jo-Ann Intili, and Daniel Weiler, January 
1988 (March 1988) 

88-21 Staff Development in California's Public 
Schools: Recommendations of the Policy Development 
Committee for the California Staff Development Pol- 
icy Study, March 16, 1988 (March 1988) 

88-22 and 23 Staff Development in California: 
Public and Personal Investments, Program Patterns, 
and Policy Choices, by Judith Warren Little, William 
H. Gerritz, David S. Stern, James W. Guthrie, Mi- 
chael W. Kirst, and David D. Marsh. A Joint Publi- 
cation of Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development • Policy Analysis for Cali- 
fornia Education (PACE), December 1987. 

88-22 Executive Summary (March 1988) 

88-23 Report (March 1988) 

88-24 Status Report on Human Corps Activities: 
The First in a Series of Five Annual Reports to the 
Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 1820 (Chap- 
ter 1245, Statutes of 1987). (May 1988) 

88-25 Proposed Construction of the Petaluma Cen- 
ter of Santa Rosa Junior College: A Report to the 
Governor and Legislature in Response to a Request 
for Capital Funds for a Permanent Off-Campus Cen- 
ter in Southern Sonoma County (May 1988) 



